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Behind the By-Lines 


Since our May issue was published the 
war Japan has ended and the gaze 
America other sections the world 
directed again toward peace and the 
our educational and social life. number 
the articles this number are devoted 
this situation, all countries education 
under readjustment are other condi- 
tions. the present and future numbers 
discussions education other lands. 

Following the precedent the last 
three volumes, the lead articles this aca- 
demic year will written members 
the Laureate chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 
The first the series 
Living Post-War Democracy, written 
Truman Lee Kelley the Harvard 
Graduate School Education. Dr. Kel- 
ley has often been referred 
“father” Kappa Delta Pi, was 
president the Education club the 
University Illinois and one Dr. Wil- 
liam Bagley’s students, when together 
they planned the organization which was 
later become Alpha chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. Dr. Kelley has taught Leland 
Stanford, Columbia, the University Texas 
and has been his present position Har- 
vard since 1931. During the World War 
II, beginning 1941, was consultant 
the Secretary War. the author 
books psychology, statistics and 
general education, and member sev- 
eral learned societies. 

The Workers’ Educational Association 
Great Britain unique institution in- 


Ernest Green, secretary the Association 
author Bridge Between Labor and 
Learning which describes the movement. 

Ashbaugh, Dean the School 
Education Miami University, has con- 


tributed Post-War Education—An Op- 
portunity, this the author 
several books spelling, and editor 
the Journal Educational 

New York’s Youth Wartime 
Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner 
for research the New York State De- 
partment Education, and significant 
study the impact war youth. Dr. 
Morrison the author books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles, and has 
occupied many important educational posts. 

The Festival, written 
Winifred Burns the Department 
English Southern Normal Uni- 
versity, gives history the development 
this significant day American life. 

Education: Bridge for Cultural Un- 
derstanding was prepared Kandel, 
Professor Education Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for last sum- 
mer’s Conference Science, Philosophy 
and Religion held New York last Au- 
gust. Dr. Kandel has been regular con- 
tributor THE subjects relating 
foreign and international education. 

Paul Crissman, Professor Philosophy 
the University Wyoming, the au- 
thor What Price Democracy? 
sequel former article Democracy, Fact 
Fiction published earlier volume. 

Swietoslawski, Minister Educa- 
tion Poland for nearly four years, 1935- 
1939, made study the school statistics 
Poland and other European countries 
over period several years. writes 
his findings School Statistics Ma- 
terial for Social Studies. 

The Danger Reading History Back- 
wards, with James Buchanan, Super- 
intendent Schools, Boulder, Colorado, 
the author, warns against reading present- 
day views into the times and thought 
other periods history. 
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Individualized Living Post-War 
Democracy 


TRUMAN LEE KELLEY 


on’r you know there war 
How many times have heard 
and how many times have 
thought it! There scarcely Ameri- 
can who has not felt the repeated impact 
this sentiment. One hundred thirty- 


five million us, barring only babies 
who are blessedly unaware adult do- 
ings, have undergone training the 
development non-personal view. 
throwing operating 
flame-throwers and dropping bombs 
“adult,” but this not with refer- 
ence certain other processes war. 
Man high capacity revealed when 
transfers his point view from with- 
himself without. Though such 
transference very incomplete, still the 
war has furthered more than many 
decades peace. must have been 
drilled into the minds the vanquished 
for loss and suffering has 
burnt into their souls the conviction that 
there are nations outside their own. 


God grant that we, the victors, may 
nation and individually attain this 
viewpoint. Learning will void the 
need another war convince that 
not live alone. one who be- 
lieves that the evolution man 
development the direction humani- 
tarian conduct and altruistic outlook, this 
change the axis reference from 
within without the great blessing 
war, Should this not well learned 
can hope for another war soon re- 
vivify the instruction. Let endeavor 
make the breadth view attained 
through rationing, unusual service and 
personal loss permanent peacetime 
view. 

Though the repercussions upon inter- 
national relationships the conviction 
that man does not live alone would 
momentous, they would even more 
ubiquitous connection with commu- 
nity, business and individual relation- 
ships. this problem daily social 
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and personal adjustment that shall 
consider. 

Nazi conquest envisaged restraint. 
Mein Kampf was modest and only pic- 
tures the conquest generation, but 
the type mind that conceived that 
program the type that would neces- 
sity conceive greater conquest should 
the first program approach attainment. 
Little gained damning this very 
common type thought. more con- 
structive see immature and 
alterable well-placed bombs, anti- 
trust laws, and fair employment prac- 
tices. All too generally American busi- 
ness practice has envisaged upper 
bound and will not long the 
viewpoint from within. There have 
been effective impositions from without 
just there were upon Germany that 
finally limited her expansion, but these 
have been widely resented and called 
restrictions business,” 
“curtailment free enterprise” and the 
like. They seem necessary, but how 
much happier each business itself set 
goal different from that limitless 
expansion—a goal that confined its func- 
tion the field which could best 
serve—wherein could raise the living 
standard and enjoyment its clients, its 
laborers and its The first 
requisite doing this that each busi- 
ness establishment view itself part 
larger national and international 
whole and confine its mission its in- 
herent social talents. The word “talent” 
would include the abilities Hitler, 
but “social talent” should include only 
such talents raise the level well- 
being mankind. genius for making 
slaves exploiting docile peoples 
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qualifies. Since individual men and 
groups men possess this evil genius, 
police power capable coping with 
the strongest aggregation such must 
part our ideal society. The exer- 
cise power connection with plant 
expansion 
growth concerns us. 

undoubtedly true that the last 
two decades “management” 
croached upon the rights held “own- 
ership.” This represents first and 
slight movement “capitalism” toward 
social state which may call “syn- 
chronism,” meaning thereby social 
structure wherein dignity position 
held, economic return wage, responsi- 
bility talent and effort required 
fill position, are all strictly commen- 
surate. The Soviet maxim “from each 
according his ability, each according 
his work” expresses this same idea. Its 
attainment not through Communism 
capitalism, but perchance through 
synchronism wherein business has 
heart and management has psychological 
intelligence. Quite naturally, manage- 
ment showing the same jealousy its 
prerogatives that ownership showed 
when held them. We, however, are 
growing accustomed the idea that 
ownership fully much responsi- 
bility right, and that legitimate 
claims against include heavy taxes, 
high living standards employees, 
non-monopolistic and fair dealing with 
the public. The author would make an- 
other claim not only against ownership, 
but particularly against management, 
and that the obligation see that the 
tasks assigned employees, from the 
lowliest caretaker the highest execu- 
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tive, are fitted their individual tal- 
ents. Management, the executive 
ownership has held sheltered position, 
the one hand claims some the pre- 
rogatives ownership, the other 
hand finds itself responsible for imple- 
menting newly vitalized Bill Hu- 
man Rights. this bill includes the 
right status commensurate with so- 
cial service rendered, then whose 
only claim social benefits that 
was born with silver spoon luckily 
received unearned increment should 
restricted low status only. The state 
cannot guarantee status commensurate 
with service rendered and the same 
time permit status incommensurate 
therewith. 

Wise and humane management and 
temperate legislation are the crucial in- 
struments needed the difficult days 
adjustment that are ahead. The ar- 
rogance labor, and the nothing-too- 
good indoctrination the men the 
armed services must somehow become 
accommodated the colossal national 
debt, the forthcoming termination 
fifty million productive and executive 
war jobs, and the competition the 
millions Europe and Asia who will 
respect union labor line their 
search for bread. Those who would cure 
all through new economy abund- 
ance and through deficit spending are 
more dangerous than the pessimists 
that they expect some trick solve 
problem which fundamentally psy- 
chological problem and not economic 
problem all. economic sense our 
ease produce food and goods enough 
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for everybody. The problem solely 
that finding national mode life 
that makes proper distribution 
sources and that satisfies the social and 
spiritual needs our citizens. 


the one hand, wages, salaries and 
profits received show only low cor- 
relation with services rendered, and 
the other hand monies spent indi- 
viduals show only low correlation with 
satisfactions received. need 
sounder perspective services and 
values—that the race horse who knew 
would win his race because the 
reward promised, bale hay, and who 
said, “and that ain’t money.” 

extensive investigation the in- 
terests and activity preferences men 
the Army has revealed that the 
things they want work at, play at, 
spend idle hour upon, and the 
kind acquaintances they like make 
are generally unrelated money costs. 
Even the money value the time neces- 
sary these things, except the 
case depressed occupations, vouch- 
safed them. The largest single item 
relationship seems that repre- 
sented family interests, for course 
wife and children cost more than 
wife and children. The frequently 
recurring suggestion that wages should 
automatically increase with increase 
size family bears witness the re- 
ality this one tie. pay worker 
more because has wife and children 
than his fellow worker who does not, 
inconsistent with our present profit mo- 
tive incentive, and for state pay 
bonus for moronic children clearly dis- 
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genic and threatening. Though 
simple solution apparent, the prob- 
lem rewarding those extra-vocational 
activities which are individually broad- 
ening and socially desirable should not 
beyond our capacity solve. The 
matter wise counseling connection 
with determining vocational objectives 
which are harmony with abilities and 
interests can placed the lap the 
secondary schools, and the matter 
appropriate intra-vocational activities 
individuals may, the case large 
corporations, placed the lap 
management, The area represented 
small business and pupils not prone 
welcome counseling would presumably 
always remain, and especially 
may look for the germ improved 
practice and social discovery, but this 
should not prevent from remedying 
the glaring discrepancies 
ents and satisfactions that time 
unemployment redeployment may 
lead social unrest and even revolu- 
tion, Assuredly the strongest incentive 
Communism some other ism would 
lie having millions either unhappily 
employed, unemployed, even happily 
boondoggling, for example, when at- 
tending school kill time. The threat 
some one these three real. 
Where the man from inventor 
laborer who would not better man 
bread and butter added the 
unique enjoyment functioning 
personally chosen and pleasing manner? 
Bread and butter are not enough, and 
the wise businessman will realize that 
the higher virtues are not purchasable, 
and that accordingly there are natural 
limits beyond which should not press 
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his enterprise. But further should 
realize that his purchase price not 
merely bread and butter, but includes 
enjoyable functioning, these limits ex- 
That genius purchasable was 
maintained certain business-trained 
university executive who, not having the 
wit comprehend the work moa- 
erately paid professor economics, 
made effort retain him and let 
him with the remark “professors are 
cheap.” Today this university with- 
out honor the field which the 
“cheap” professor has gained interna- 
tional renown. 

Let each man exploit 
genius, but, even though executive, 
not overstep the bounds established 
his special talents. These bounds are ig- 
nored when bigness the goal, they are 
ignored when profit derivable from the 
labor others the intent, and they 
are profaned when executive at- 
tempts buy loyalty, interest, effort, 
genius would commodity. Busi- 
ness structures having creative but mod- 
est aims, giving honest service, and at- 
tempting follow the golden rule are 
not widely heralded, for they have 
grown slowly, more like the olive than 
like the green bay tree, but where has 
such business failed because the 
lack amicable relationships between 
employees, management 

These observations are emphasize 
that the purpose the following dis- 
cussion find mode peacetime 
living and producing that will felicitous- 
absorb the activities thirty million 
men and women now engaged war 
work, and that not judged 
the bigness notable financial suc- 
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cess any the enterprises proposed. 
far the individual concerned, 
given just moderate financial success 
there seems small relationship, 
not fact inverse relationship, between 
happiness and earnings. 

Life the Army great leveler. 
Casey Jones and Raymond Vanderbilt 
get along well together. Casey runs 
faster and grabs the best fox-hole that 
all right, but handed him 
superior then all wrong. Ray 
dates the best girl because his brand 
elocution that all right, but 
buys her with his father’s bank account 
then all wrong. Fair play with re- 
wards commensurate with talents the 
rule under which both are contented. 
both are called upon march until 
their tongues hang out, they not 
complain between each other, but 
only between themselves and the 
ASF lizards who ride cars and sit 
nice soft wooden benches. Army life 
provides unlimited illustration the 
fact that, beyond minimum yielding 
tolerable physical well-being, all the 
goods life are relative. There 
lower limit the number calories 
required for health, the amount 
roofing required keep out the weather, 
but here assume that this lower 
limit will available—by government 
help necessary—in post-war days and 
ask what beyond this needed for 
happy living and national solidarity? 
Army life continually supports the be- 
lief that fair dealing, lack special 
privilege, rewards commensurate with 
talents and services rendered, and op- 
portunity for self-expression are essen- 
tial and are sufficient. 
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Further, self-expression takes wide 
variety forms. book verse, 
jug wine, and thou” totally in- 
adequate summary what makes the 
American male contented. Statistical 
tabulations (perhaps Omar was negli- 
gent making them) show that only 
few want book verse, that 
minority that want jug wine, 
and that the majority that want “thou” 
not landslide, and that within this 
majority the intensity want grades 
all the way from once-in-a-blue-moon 
write that Omar will understand). 
Any single characterization the male 
sex urge misinformative, for the evi- 
dence indicates that its most striking 
characteristic its variability intensity 
and expression. may wisely draft 
post-war plan which males marry and 
raise families, but will still wiser 
draft plan permitting wide devia- 
tion, may individually chosen, 
from this modal conduct. Our incon- 
sistent tolerance not very charitable. 
tolerate celibacy the priesthood, 
but make very annoying hundred 
ways for the marriageable male who 
lives that way. not tolerate po- 
lygamy, but respect the substantial 
citizen Iran who practices it. The 
writer draws his evidence from the 
Army, so, under the plea ignorance 
and the desire for safety, let him slip 
over the matters female celibacy and 
polyandry. However, presumably the 
variability females the matter 
interest in, attitude toward, and inten- 
sity sex urges nearly great that 
males, so, male diverging from 
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the average, the evidence shows they 
diverge substantial numbers and 
substantial amount, can matched 
with female equally divergent. And 
for each type divergent male there 
presumably exists, even though pres- 
ent have not the wit find it, com- 
plementary type divergent female. 
When man and woman these 
complementary types are brought to- 
gether (that bureaucracy and anath- 
ema, cross out “are brought” and 
substitute “come”), there results that 
greatest all social goods—a happy co- 
operative life which stable itself 
and not harmful society. 

Consider male aberrant the di- 
rection femininity: most deviations 
this sort are not extreme 
constitute sex inversion, but they are 
extreme that the modal 
family pattern not conducive mu- 
tual happiness and successful effort. This 
man rating low masculinity enjoys 
social life, music, art, reading, church 
activities, children, especially little girls, 
likes women aesthetic way, 
likes gardening, his sporting interests 
and activities are limited, and doesn’t 
understand does does not 
blush ribald stories. short, except 
for the lack expressive ability, 
Lewis Carroll. this man marries 
probably because wants children 
not assume that married life this case 
must unhappy, for there may well 
exist feminine complement living with 
whom would yield two contented lives. 
this self-contained man remains un- 
married will not hurt society, ex- 
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cepting only that does not reproduce 
his kind. The writer knows just such 
man who wonderful cook and 
charming host long his stupid 
guests not chide him for his bachelor- 

Just what the complements mascu- 
line men effeminate men are the 
writer does not venture specify, but 
offers the following hypothesis: 
man and wife are operate family, 
unit, the united front presented 
the world will simplest, will cause 
less friction, and will give promise 
the greatest social interchange tem- 
peramentally average, for then the 
number mutually understood contacts 
will maximum. Thus highly 
masculine man married highly 
feminine woman, the average neutral 
and within the combined mentality and 
range sympathy this family there 
found the means for under- 
standing and sympathizing with John 
and Mary Doe, the average American 
family. the same argument ef- 
feminate man and masculine woman 
present family front that optimal. 

course front useless unless 
there family back it. The com- 
munity interests that tie man and 
wife together may well very different 
the sex realm from that other 
realms. Whereas the masculine husband 
and the effeminate wife are conjunctive, 
the music-loving husband and the music- 
hating wife are disruptive. Though the 


latter probably do, together, better un- 


derstand the musical interests the 
average American than alone each 
mated with his musical kind, neverthe- 
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less being together is, musically, ex- 
cruciatingly painful that net sum 
social good attained. 

Studies marriage and divorce indi- 
cate that certain degree similarity 
interests husband and wife con- 
ducive marital happiness, but this 
may draw distinction between mas- 
culinity-femininity and other tempera- 
mental traits. the case mixed 
population men and women, the 
former bimodal, for there are prac- 
tically physiological hermaphrodites 
and only psychological ones such num- 
ber supply the tails the very dif- 
ferent but practically normal male and 
female distributions. The median psy- 
chological viewpoints life the M-F 
(masculinity-femininity) function are 
general expressed and un- 
derstood joint capacity man 
and woman, whereas all other tem- 
peramental traits far studied this 
median viewpoint found either the 
modal man, the modal woman, 
modal person mixed population 
men and women. 

Attitudes, interests 
mental characteristics serve 
and inter-family purpose. between 
husband and wife they are the spiritual 
tie between them, and between the 
family and the world they combine 
establish such family liai- 
son with society exists, male-female 
relationship variously adjusted may 
necessary serve the durable fea- 
tures each personality may as- 
signed first importance post-war liv- 
ing, though was impossible give 
this status Army life. 
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The problems personal adjustment 
traits may largely the same the 
Army civil life. both instances 
the many sorts temperamental dif- 
ferences and the many different pat- 
terns, perhaps can say the individual 
patterns, into which they aggregate set 
the problem. Socially this problem 
harmonize and utilize this given variety 
and individually the problem find 
society the niche which permits and 
encourages each individual composite 
motives flourish. 


may begin discussion indus- 
trial adjustment with the M-F 
already discussed connection with 
domestic felicity. Certain vocations are 
pursued almost solely males, such 
steel and iron fabrication, merchant 
marine, trucking, police, etc., other vo- 
cations both sexes, and still others 
almost solely women. Speaking 
men general, there strong tend- 
ency for the strongly masculine man 
gravitate the exclusively male voca- 
tion, for the moderately masculine 
drift into fields which are commonly 
open women—teaching, over-the- 
counter salesmanship, acting and pro- 
ducing stage and screen, literary 
work and office work—and for the ef- 
feminate beard the lionesses their 
own dens and become beauticians, hair- 
dressers, librarians, social workers, sec- 
retaries, and housekeepers. These tend- 
encies are clearly marked, but they are 
the consequence such incidental and 
unscientific methods job selection that 
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they are not nearly clearly marked 
would the case men were more 
adequately adjusted their jobs. Get- 
ting placed the Army, which quite 
without M-F information, husky ef- 
feminate man would rather more 
likely assigned the military 
police than the mess hall. Generally 
the only information mitigating random 
assignment, far temperament goes, 
brief record previous jobs held. 
These are generally incidental jobs dic- 
tated the circumstances residence 
and opportunity and but loosely associ- 
ated with temperamental traits, and 
further, many inductees come directly 
from school and have job histories. 

Some Army allocation procedure 
better than that just described. With 
some empathetic personnel officers and 
connection with certain specialized as- 
signments connection with which ex- 
tensive psychological batteries are used, 
much more adequate account taken 
temperamental factors. illustra- 
tion may mentioned that has 
been discovered that the pilot tempera- 
ment not the gregarious-social- 
literary type, and this fact now used 
AAF selection practice. and other 
temperamental principles have been 
wisely used factors determining 
assignment. When read the thou- 
sands miles wire used the com- 
munication and control systems big 
bomber, are impressed with the 
watch-like precision with which the parts 
the big ship function, but assured 
that there present another harmony— 
that between the members the crew. 
This operational harmony consequent 
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purpose, both temperament and 
skills. 

Though this co-operative cohesion 
this complicated and difficult field was 
dictated need rather than humani- 
tarian concern for personnel, not in- 
spiring realize that the scientifically 
most efficient outcome also humani- 
tarian outcome? Technocracy has been 
derided for making man cog ma- 
chine, but such practice poor technoc- 
racy. its best makes cog human. 
sees that the functioning each 
human agent involved operational 
productive process utilizes the talents 
and appeals the aspirations said 
human agent. Fortunately the “speed- 
up” fought labor, but labor will 
surely welcome adjustment tasks 
temperaments even though does speed 
when the most sluggish, but when 
functioning most completely. 

One type functioning which ap- 
pealing sizable number men, 
deduced from Army data, calls for ardu- 
ous physical activity involving certain 
element risk. This utterly distaste- 
ful equally sizable group who 
have their feet firmly the ground, 
who are industrious, and who show 
studious initiative rather than hazard- 
ous enterprise, These latter are certainly 
not the “pilot type,” but they may 
more socially useful type days 
peace. Whether not, should 
remember that not our option 
change the temperamental type 
man, but only, war peace, in- 
corporate into society which requires 
all sorts make whole. 

Each man possesses set values 
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which determine his conduct. The ac- 
tivity adventurous man may well prefer 
job forest ranger which pays him 
bread and butter, gun, and vacation 
fling the rodeo, one proprietor 
gas station paying bread and butter, 
sugar and cake, automobile and 
down payment “restricted” build- 
ing site. The money equivalent these 
two wages, say one-to-two, psycho- 
logically foolish way comparing 
them. weighing all things terms 
money what capitalism means, 
assured that the forest ranger and mil- 
lions others divergent their sepa- 
rate ways from the economic type have 
little confidence its durability and lit- 
tle affection for it. capitalism should 
defined freedom enterprise, they 
would warmly for it, provided the 
freedom extended them individually 
and was not limited few who were 
privileged exploit the rest. 

Even the servile type, and there 
such type, wants exploited 
others very particular way. They 
are like the wife who “liked 
bossed” her husband, but who always 
seemed get her way. this joke 
one her husband. “Servile” 
poorly expresses the type the data 
seem define it. Rather the man 
this type obtains his ends ingratiating 
conduct, which not distasteful him; 
industry, which likes; avoid- 
ing responsibility for major decisions 
but compensation greedily demand- 
ing the right make minor ones, The 
clever boys may this man vista lots 
the marshes and gold stock the 
sandhills, but beware; though may 
not spit spat upon, will vote the 
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Communist ticket kicked around. 
needs benevolent bureaucracy ad- 
minister pure food and drug acts and 
blue sky laws for his protection. This 
type man exists and appreciable 
number. Society needs this man and 
requires society. Have the intelli- 
gence build social structure with 
just sufficient paternalism guidance 
and protection serve this type, but not 
such will restrict the initiative, the 
inventiveness, the risk-taking, the en- 
thusiasm and vigor more independent 
types. These also society needs and they 
need society. seems foolish say 
that society needs the one sort more than 
the other. They all exist and the burden 
proof certainly rests upon him who 
asserts that they are not all euthenic. 

argue for society that gives 
man who temperamentally forest 
ranger job forest ranger. need 
have qualms for the society that 
brings this about, through intelli- 
gent placement processes big business, 
even through paternal federal em- 
ployment act and agency. There some- 
thing intrinsically stable this man 
holds this job, status sought after 
and beneficial both society and the 
man himself, what alien boring from 
within will corrupt it, and what alien 
attempt conquest will not meet the 
stoutest defenses? 

One type that America are 
proud combines New England tradi- 
tion and inventiveness and western rug- 
gedness and dependability. Here the 
industrious man who likes make 
things and make them work, goes 
church, keeps things neat and 
shipshape and pays his bills and having 
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done forgets money matters and 
revels his one limited yard, lot, shop 
and family. Generally votes the Re- 
publican ticket. not attentive 
international issues nor cognizant with 
foreign virtues, but takes closely 
heart the progress that America 
help make that progress and 
good American citizen—with the accent 
upon American. have this man, 
need him and his vote will not Com- 
munist, but neither have, nor 
want, nation composed only such 
he. some should want such na- 
tion that would make little difference, 
for genetic forces far beyond our want- 
ing powers determine the stuff which 
the nation made. 

Another type who attuned 
nature. loves the outdoors, not 
place adventure and risk and bodily 
exertion, but God, something 
commune with. This man’s religion 
not “twice Sunday and choir practice 
Wednesday.” emotional and 
tells his neighbors about and 
hurt by, though charitable toward, their 
obtuseness. Such mundane things 
jobs, routine, budgets, tools and the 
eight-hour day are little concern 
him. will work twelve hours gladly 


(but not glad may not work 
all). Vocationally hard place 
but one us. Let hope that 
can feel something his warmth and 
enthusiasm, Doubt not that speaks 
universal language and like Disney 
Charlie Chaplin can understood 
China, Russia, India and South 
Africa. 

This type not frequent the 
earlier ones mentioned but surely 
must not condemn, fail co-operate 
with, fail try utilize the more 
rare types among us. This type not 
rare the musician type for which 
have found many vocational outlets. 

There are undoubtedly several other 
definable types. have not yet the 
specific information needed define 
them. can this point place this 
problem adjustment talents 
tasks the lap management guided 
the rising generation psychome- 
trists. The urge solve the problem 
has and will come from international 
and civil relationships, from big and 
little industry, from labor and from 
practical sociology, but the development 
the technical and empathetic compe- 
tence solve must met edu- 
cators and psychologists. 


When love and skill work together expect masterpiece. 
Ruskin 
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are explain the very sig- 
nificant development Britain’s 
interest education period war- 
time distractions? Obviously the war it- 
self has stimulated inquiry and curiosity. 
The sudden shock discovering that 
humanity was helpless control the 
anti-social activities forces determined 
disturb world peace, has increased 
enormously the number organiza- 
tions and individuals who realize that 
apathy and ignorance have been our 
greatest peril. 


While the war has emphasized the 


need for the education public opinion, 
there have been agencies work laying 
the foundation and making practical 
contribution the problem for many 
years. The chief these, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, has for forty 
years, quote the words Mr. Phelan, 
the Director the International Labor 
Office, “done more educate public 
opinion Britain than any other or- 
ganization.” has, the words 
Sir Richard Livingstone, “built 
adult education movement which 
once the admiration and envy every 
other country the world.” 

The Educational Associa- 
tion was founded 1903. The move- 
ments which gave its early impetus 
were the Co-operative and Trade Union 
Movements. The growth these or- 
ganizations the latter part the 
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nineteenth century convinced the more 
intelligent their leaders that they 
needed the kind educational facilities 
which would enable them fulfil the 
new tasks they had undertaken, and 
background knowledge help them 
face with greater confidence their 
growing social responsibilities. 

Their first appeal was the univer- 
sities. Here was storehouse 
edge and cultural heritage which the 
worker had been denied access. the 
worker could not the university 
could not the university come him? 

Oxford and Cambridge, and later, 
London University responded the 
appeal, and 1869 organization 
known the University Extension 
movement began, the object which 
was carry the influence and culture 
universities far beyond their own 

Lectures were offered which were in- 
tended scholarly but popular. Un- 
fortunately they were the main far 
too academic for the backwardly edu- 
cated worker, and while many the 
more intelligent artisans owed great 
deal this movement, the ultimate 
development was lecture service at- 
tracting mainly middle class people who 
had received better educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Nevertheless was from this experi- 
ment that the workers eventually solved 
their problem. They recognized that the 
universities could meet their needs 
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they could made understand what 
those needs were. They could not 
met the universities imposing ideas 
and lecturers upon the workers, but they 
could the workers themselves were 
treated equal partners and, through 
their own representatives, co-operated 
with the universities making known 
their wishes. 

That, today, the foundation the 
most important adult education work 
Britain. Joint committees function, con- 
sisting representatives the Univer- 
sity and the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation equal Each side has 
its own secretary and the two act 
joint secretaries the Committee. 
was called the founder the W.E.A. 
(Dr. Mansbridge) “the bridge be- 
tween Labor and Learning.” 

The universities were gain great 
deal—by taking advantage the wide 
experience people constant contact 
with working class life—and the work- 
ers were profit from the knowledge 
and culture the university. That 
actually what has happened. The work- 
ers and the university lecturers have 
educated each other. The workers 
wanted lecturers their own choice— 
that fundamental principle. They 
wanted the type lecturer who would 
stand discussion, and they wanted 
him have personal knowledge 
the class and every member it. The 
classes were small tutorial classes 
not more than twenty-four students— 
and they were organized 
three basis, every student under- 
taking pledge himself the full 
course, the year before the war there 

were 1,000 tutorial classes; and even 
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the sixth year the war, spite 
wartime difficulties, there are nearly 600 
such classes. 


That, then, the basis which the 
W.E.A. was founded. Its 
pose assist its students educate 
themselves for social responsibility, and 
provide them with background 
knowledge which will make them more 
active and effective the organization 
which they are members. 

Thus the W.E.A. does not concern 
itself with professional 
training. Education for living im- 
portant, but not the job volun- 
tary movement. The task the W.E.A. 
teach men and women live 
full life and give them the essential 
background for making their contribu- 
tion social progress. both non- 
party politics and non-sectarian re- 
ligion. 

But instrument for open in- 
quiry and free discussion. Its claim 
that controversial issues must and 
should faced, but they should 
faced objectively. short, the W.E.A. 
does not exist teach its students 
think but think and how 
form independent judgments. 

After securing university co-operation 
the had face the financial 
problems involved, and here its claim 
was directed the Ministry Educa- 
tion and the local education authorities. 

convinced both the Ministry and 
the local education authorities that the 
education the adult was essential 
and that, while the adult may justi- 
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suspicious education contro- 
versial subjects directly provided the 
state, the universities—with their tradi- 
tion freedom—and voluntary move- 
ment like the W.E.A.—controlled 
the students themselves—could provide 
the facilities, the state and the local 
education authorities were willing 
recognize the teaching costs while al- 
lowing complete freedom teaching 
and discussion. 

This principle was accepted, and led 
the unique tripartite co-operation 
which exists between the Ministry 
Education, the universities 
W.E.A.—the meeting three- 
quarters the cost teaching, and the 
local education authorities paying the 
remaining quarter. 


2,000 afhliated bodies and individual 
members, and raises most its funds 
for administration 
from these sources. 

Apart from its co-operation with the 
universities the W.E.A. itself organizes 
and provides classes which are recog- 
nized the Ministry Education. 
the last session the classes organized and 
provided the W.E.A.—as distinct 
from university tutorial 
bered nearly 4,000 and the total num- 
ber students all types classes, 
over 80,000. 

classes are intended in- 
troductory courses the more advanced 
tutorial classes. They may consist 
courses ranging from twelve meetings 
one-year classes twenty-four meet- 
ings. 
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might expected, student inter- 
est centers around subjects which are 
closely related their political, eco- 
nomic cultural contacts, and the 
national world events which are 
most prominent the time they join 
class. Thus, international problems, 
European history and American history 
have been most popular recently 
studies wider aspect, while social se- 
curity and reconstruction have covered 
narrower 

summary the range interests, 
with the percentage attraction during 
the last session was: 


Per Cent 


Sociological 
Literature and appreciation Music 


General Sciences 6.94 


The range activities not confined 
provision classes. Thousands 
students attend one-day and week-end 
schools organized W.E.A. districts 
and branches, and twelve fourteen 
summer schools lasting from two six 
weeks are arranged each year. There are 
800 branches the W.E.A. These are 
the organizing units every center 
where they exist. They arrange the 
classes, providing program public 
lectures, educational exhibitions and 
conferences stimulate public opinion 
the need for education. 

The W.E.A. does not confine its in- 
terest the education the adult but 
has been working for over forty years 
for program general educational 
reform for full equality educational 
opportunity. Two years before the pass- 
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ing the Education Act 1944 the 
W.E.A. organized hundreds confer- 
ences and public meetings and sent depu- 
tations the Minister Education 
advocate its plan for educational recon- 
struction, much which now em- 
bodied the new Education Act. 
The war created new opportunities. 
There was, first, Army education. The 
W.E.A. took the initiative. drafted 
the original scheme for Army educa- 
tion, which led Britain’s Central and 
Regional Committee for Army educa- 
tion. Every month twenty thirty 
thousand lectures are being given the 
Forces. Short lecture courses and classes 
are being provided. The W.E.A. also 
organized the scheme for Postal Study 
Courses for Forces, and the 
first year the scheme over 47,000 
courses were supplied the various 
correspondence colleges. Ruskin Col- 
lege, Oxford, which associated with 
W.E.A. supplied 3,000 courses, The in- 
terests the men and women the 
Forces follow very closely the trends 
other W.E.A. work, and the War 
Office has found necessary issue 
monthly guides study, because the 


Neither democratic tolerance nor 


interest current events. 

Other important wartime educational 
developments have been the organiza- 
tion special classes among civil de- 
fence workers and firemen, and also 
Munition Workers’ Hostels 
Women’s Land Army. Over 800 classes 
have been provided this year for these 
sections, and many thousands new 
students have been brought into the 
movement. 

the beginning the war the 
W.E.A. was developing co-operation 
with Scandinavian and other countries 
organizing joint summer schools. 
And even 1944 organized Anglo- 
Czechoslovak two weeks’ school. Un- 
fortunately the sun went down de- 
mocracy occupied countries—but 
will rise again, and only this new-found 
enthusiasm for education can main- 
tained will the inspiration which 
democracy shall thrive and grow from 
form into reality. 

encourage this development the 
W.E.A. soon convening conference 
representatives Allied Countries 
form Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association. 


scientific objectivity demand that 
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OsT-waR planning the most popu- 
occupation many and the most 
serious consideration few people 
the present time. What part shall 
teachers play the brave new post-war 
world? How envisage for our- 
selves? The politician sees one 
boundaries, governmental problems, 
power politics. The industrialist sees 
one ever-increasing new products 
and sources raw materials for manu- 
facturing enterprise. The merchants see 
increased trade territory with 
minimum trade barriers but perhaps 
plenty government subsidies equal- 
ize competition. 


can teach the three R’s the ele- 
mentary school our favorite subject 
the high school uninterrupted 
bond sales, paper salvage drives and 
special outside duties? see 
bring education and schooling into closer 
relationship for the good humanity 
and the peace the world? Education 
larger term than schooling though 
often confuse them our thought 
and speech. Education all learning, 
intellectual, physical, emotional, moral, 
social, political, esthetic. may learn 
everywhere, from everyone, from every- 
thing, from birth death, This total 
learning education the responsi- 
bility not only the school, but all 
society. Hence, the objectives edu- 


Post-War Education—An Opportunity 
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cation must thought not only 
terms the individual but terms 
all society. 

had education for long, long 
ages before had schools. Youth 
learned observation and imitation. 
They learned live living; make 
living helping make living. 
They learned the home how make 
home. They learned love, co-opera- 
tion, sacrifice, helpfulness, responsibility, 
obedience, and many other character- 
istics that have always been essential 
successful home observing their 
operation the home and partici- 
pating the activities that called for 
these characteristics. They learned 
the church (with the home supporting), 
love God, reverence, love fellow- 
men, duty, morality, spiritual values, 
faith. Again, they learned these things 
observation those characteristics 
the lives the members the church, 
both the church and outside. They 
learned them the teachings the 
church, teachings that took place not 
only within the walls the church 
building, but the daily lives the 
church membership. They learned the 
essential elements citizenship—respect 
for law, respect for property, obligation 
the larger group, wider co-operation 
—again through observation the 
people their community respect 
these things their daily lives and 
occupations well their govern- 
mental positions. They learned their vo- 
cations helping master workman 
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whether farmer, merchant, crafts- 
man, doctor, lawyer, minister. 
Observation and participation the ac- 
tivities the vocation were the means 
which knowledge and attitudes and 
skills were developed that made for 
master workmen any vocational field. 
All these were the objectives and means 
education centuries before had 
schools. 

The western world founded schools 
for few very ancient times. The 
Jews had schools for the learning the 
LAW. Paul sat the feet Gamaliel. 
The Greeks had the Academy Plato 
and the Lyceum Aristotle and the 
Romans had schools rhetoric, The 
temples and cathedrals had schools for 
priests, but these were all for the few 
and were primarily places for oral in- 
struction, memorization, and imitation. 
was not until the Protestant Reforma- 
tion transferred the responsibility for 
man’s salvation from the church 
organization the individual that read- 
ing became essential the total edu- 
cation each. consequence, reading 
became chief goal our schools 
order that individuals might able 
read the Bible and know 
God. Literacy became our objective and 
facts gathered reading assumed maxi- 
mal importance. Not until late the 
nineteenth century did really begin 
think schools concerned with 
other aspects education than the in- 
tellectual. 


Not until very lately have tended 
reject the idea that should teach 
youth that going school valuable 
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because will enable him get better 
job, easier job, more respected posi- 
tion, one that pays more money. The 
central concept there that schools exist 
order that the individual may profit 
selfish concept, but widespread. 
more selfish, however, than two 
other objectives which find widely 
advocated—self-expression 

Self-expression which simply satisfies 
the ego may conducive nothing 
value, may anti-social, actually crimi- 
Self-expression goal too likely 
interpreted terms each indi- 
vidual’s whims selfish 
not goal upon which any great na- 
tion has been builded. Only when self 
not self-centered self-expression 
likely significantly creative. 

Happiness the highest goal life 
modern times very ancient idea. 
Aristippus espoused even before the 
better-known Epicurus 
name indelibly upon the concept. The 
happiness which comes from duty well 
done, from great service our fellow- 
men, from the pursuit and attainment 
great objectives, most worthy. Hap- 
piness by-product wholly desir- 
able, but happiness the main objective 
life and education becomes entirely 
selfish interpreted most people. 

The school’s ultimate objective edu- 
cation’s objective. This the desirable 
development each individual all 
aspects his being—physical, intellec- 
tual, moral, social, political, emotional, 
esthetic. But the school cannot assume 
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even accept total responsibility for 
the development these objectives. 
The public should realize that, best, 
the school has the child approximately 
per cent his time the age 
eighteen; per cent his time 
between six and eighteen; less than 
per cent his waking hours between 
those years. The other institutions 
society—the home, the church, the state, 
the community, the local organization 
the state, industry, the way 
which people make their living—must 
each accept its share the responsibility 
for the education youth. All must 
co-operate most closely lest what 
taught one untaught one 
more the others. 


seems that the school may 
well envision its challenge and its op- 
portunity post-war education terms 
of: 

(1) much more significant health 
The findings selective serv- 
ice the contrary, the school has done 
much the past twenty-five years, but 
the program has been too much the 
field athletics and for the exhibition 
sports. The program must provide 
for better health inspection, advice, su- 
pervision, and care. must con- 
cerned with every phase health, not 
only children school, but chil- 
dren and adults well their homes, 
their places work, business, and rec- 
reation. The public still believes too 
great extent that health simply 
personal family matter. not. The 
health each person community 
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the concern the whole community. 
must recognize and accept the re- 
sponsibility all times. The school 
should aid greatly that 

(2) The intellectual program must 
focus more definitely upon functional 
knowledge, upon understanding and the 
use knowledge the building atti- 
tudes and loyalties. need facts, not 
for the sake facts, but for their use 
the solution worthwhile problems 
life. need ability think clearly, 
logically, not simply achievement, 
but order that such ability may 
used the solution problems with 
which every individual and community 
faced. There must greater emphasis 
and greater success achievement 
teaching the use the mother tongue, 
and understanding and skill with mathe- 
matics and scientific data, but these 
knowledges and skills must de- 
veloped terms life activities be- 
half the welfare society whole. 
The school must find ways make these 
learnings significant because the learner 
sees and appreciates their usefulness. 
Telling won’t it, participation 
worthwhile activities will. 

(3) The school must and will help 
youth find values outside himself and 
greater than self. Man self-created 
machine, accident nature. The sum 
total self-centered individuals never 
made great nation. Service the com- 
mon good must supersede personal hap- 
piness self-expression the dominant 
goal. Youth optimistic, idealistic. The 
school should direct that idealism to- 
ward values that will claim youth’s 
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highest loyalty throughout life spite 
the cynicism age. 

(4) Education for social adjustment 
must take new meaning. Adjustment 
does not simply mean ease the pres- 
ence others, poise, graciousness, the 
dictums Emily Post. All these are 
worthwhile the extent that they make 
for greater social solidarity, but social 
solidarity grows out genuine concern 
and feeling personal and group re- 
sponsibility for social progress. What the 
school has done has too often been 
superficial when should most 
fundamental. 

(5) Society will become increasingly 
concerned about political intelligence. 
This challenge the school. All 
too completely have thought that 
political wisdom came automatically 
with the twenty-first birthday and that 
everyone was equally capable voting, 
holding office, and expressing political 
opinions. are but beginning per- 
ceive the need for political intelligence 
and the manner which can de- 
veloped but many phases society out- 
side the school must co-operate more 
directly and more purposefully the 
development such intelligence. 

(6) The education the emotions 
its infancy. The school scarcely 
beyond the repression stage. are 
beginning know, but not yet utilize 
the knowledge that the emotions are the 
inner drives that carry over obstacles. 
must learn how harness them 
our efforts toward worthwhile goals 
have learned how harness elec- 
tricity for the production mechanical 
power. There much reason believe 


that will so, but will take much 
hard thinking and much experimenta- 
tion before will find effective ways 
doing. 

(7) Our educational program the 
field esthetics still uncertain, The 
wildest things are being done under 
the banner “self-expression.” All 
change not progress and that which 
different not necessarily better. 
Beauty may not wholly objective, 
but, because made it, like it, does 
not guarantee all that the object 
beautiful. seems that there 
must symmetry, harmony, and the 
expression concept worthy aspira- 
tion; that there must some skill 
evidenced which was developed con- 
scious persistent effort toward beauty be- 
fore may rightly call the result 
beautiful. 

move the direction have indi- 
cated these seven areas education 
calls for the co-operation all the major 
institutions society. will require 
that individual citizens, groups, and or- 
ganizations accept direct responsibility 
for participation this great enterprise. 
demands that every phase human 
life related the problems man- 
kind where those problems exist. 
calls for the development knowledge 
and understanding such have 
never known. This should challenge 
each and every teacher and school 
administrator. should particular 
challenge those who aspire 
teachers because lifts teaching out 
the humdrum routinized procedure 
mechanics into the field experimental 
effort and calls for creative intelligence. 
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New York’s Youth Wartime 


Morrison 


THE late 30’s America discovered 
its youth. The work the National 
Youth Administration, the studies 
the American Youth Commission and 
the Regents Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost Education the State 
New York—all these focused attention 
youth and especially youth who 
leave school during, the end of, 
their high school days. 

During 1939 the New York State 
Education Department 
quent requests from schools for advice 
procedures conducting studies 
youth who had left school, January 
1940, the Research Office and Guid- 
ance Bureau the Department jointly 
called meeting representatives 
schools that were conducting plan- 
ning conduct such studies. 

The conference took the position that 
the schools should provide guidance for 
youth during the often difficult transi- 
tion from school relatively stable 
position society. first step toward 
such goal the conference requested the 
Department prepare manual for the 
guidance schools the study 
youth who have left school and plan 
series studies that would develop 
understanding both the need and 
the procedure. 


The first study was planned for the 
spring 1941 and was follow-up 
youth who graduated left school 


during the year ending June, 1940. 
turned out the record this group 
proved good base line against which 
observe the experience succeeding 
groups. They met employment condi- 
tions that had, large measure, re- 
covered from the depression the 
early 30’s; but which had not yet felt 
the full effect the nation’s participa- 
tion the war. One could almost say 
that more than any class the pre- 
ceding ten years any class that has 
followed, the 1940 group passed from 
school into relatively normal employ- 
ment conditions. Their experience dur- 
ing their first year out school serves 
back drop against which view 
their future and the record later 
group that plunged immediately from 
high school into war economy. 

their first year out school, 
every 100 youth reporting, were at- 
tending school college full time, 
were employed for wages outside the 
home, were engaged various other 
pursuits, and were unemployed. 
those employed for wages outside the 
home few were the payroll the 
National Youth Administration, the 
total reporting, about per cent had 
gained some experience working for 
wages and about per cent had pur- 
sued some form systematic study 
addition the per cent who were 
enrolled some type higher educa- 
tion. 

More important was their appraisal 
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the school they had left—its curricu- 
lum and its guidance program. Analysis 
the returns disclosed the wide gap 
the needs for counsel and guidance 
between those who left work 
and those who went from high school 
college. The study showed the value 
any school studying the experience 


and the viewpoint its youth who 


have recently graduated left school. 
the needs youth there are, 
some respects, wide variations between 
boys and girls, graduates and non-gradu- 
ates, those who college and 
those who work. 

The report was based returns 
from 7233 young persons representing 
schools. was published mimeo- 
graphed form under the title, Youth: 
the First Year Out School. 


the late spring 1943, second 
follow-up was made the 1940 group. 
They had been out school three years. 
During half that period the nation 
had been war. What had two years 
done for these young people? 

Returns were received from 1230 
individuals both the 1941 and 1943 
studies. The number married had in- 
creased from 1.5 per cent the 
total; the number boys the armed 
forces from per cent, The per 
cent school college full time had 
decreased from and the per 
cent employed from 38. The per 
cent boys employed clerical and 
sales and service occupations had de- 
creased but the per cent engaged 
manual and craft occupations had great- 
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increased. The per cent girls en- 
gaged clerical and sales work had in- 
creased from and manual 
and craft occupations from 24. The 
median weekly wage for those em- 
ployed had increased from $15 $30. 
The increase for boys was $21, for girls 
$13. industrial communities the in- 
crease was $16 compared with 
residential communities. 

1941 only per cent this 
group expressed vocational choice 
compared with per cent 1943. The 
number desiring professional mana- 
gerial work had grown from 
per cent, clerical and sales work from 
13, and manual and craft occupa- 
tions from per cent. 

1941, per cent the total 
group were attending planned at- 
tend night school, part-time, indus- 
trial plant school. Two years later de- 
sire for this type schooling had nearly 
disappeared. For other types educa- 
tion, there was almost change among 
the girls but with the boys the number 
planning for higher 
education had increased from 
per cent. Back these changes was not 
only the increasing maturity two 
years but the effect war youth’s 
experience and desire. 

this second follow-up 
sponses were received from 739 young 
men who were the armed forces, 
these, per cent intended continue 
their education when the war was over 
and per cent recorded their voca- 
tional desires. Fifty-eight per cent had 
received instruction other 
training the armed forces and for all 
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but per cent the instruction obtained 
presumably had civilian transfer value. 
Fifty-four per cent were looking for- 
ward professional managerial 
careers; per cent planned continue 
higher professional study; per cent 
enter liberal arts colleges, and per 
cent trade 

For this group the armed forces, 
their expressed desires for post-war edu- 
cation were checked against their experi- 
ence higher education before enter- 
ing the service. those who had pur- 
sued some form higher education 
prior induction, nearly three-fourths 
planned continue such study after the 
war. those who had higher edu- 
cation prior induction one-fifth 
planned enter some institution 
higher learning when the war over. 

One purpose this series studies 
was see the school through the eyes 
those youth who had left. About 
per cent these boys the armed 
forces responded the following ques- 
tions: 

“In terms your experience since 
leaving our school, what were the chief 
values you obtained from school? 

“On the basis your experience since 
leaving our school, what changes any, 
you think would make our schools 
more useful boys and girls now 
school?” 

Obviously the replies youth 
such questions the foregoing should 
interpreted against the characteristics 
the respondents, their school experi- 
ence and their after-school experience. 
Their educational experience 
armed forces had enhanced their respect 
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for mathematics and physics. They 
stressed the need for practical education, 
expansion shop and laboratory facili- 
ties, opportunities observe and be- 
come familiar with business and indus- 
try. Competent guidance purely in- 
dividual basis was recognized out- 
standing need, Their regard and desire 
for social education loomed large. Look- 
ing back these boys the armed forces 
saw more than mere fun school dances 
and other social activities the school. 
From army camp and front line con- 
siderable numbers they asked that the 
schools provide instruction person- 
ality development, etiquette, psychol- 
ogy, marriage and sex hygiene. 
Reading these replies from youth 


the armed forces one gained the impres- 


sion that here generation youth 
who will ask more the high schools 
the future than our schools have 
given the past. one boy wrote— 


there was only way make students 
visualize the importance and seriousness 
school while they are attending, instead 
after they leave, would wonderful 
accomplishment. 


May and June, 1944, follow-up 
was made the youth who graduated 
left school during the year ending 
June, 1943. One hundred fifty high 
schools participated. Returns were re- 
ceived from 5,145 persons—about one- 
third the total number who gradu- 
ated left the schools participating 
the study. the schools concerned, the 
replies represented per cent the 
graduates and per cent the non- 
graduates. 

This group left school enter 
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world war. Sixty-one per cent the 
boys entered the armed forces during 
their first year out school. There was 
urgent demand for the labor all who 
would work. This limited sampling pro- 
vides glimpses the experience and 
the thinking youth world war. 

One year after they had left school, 
every 100 reporting, were the 
armed forces, were employed full 
time, were school college full 
time, were employed and attending 
school college, were keeping house, 
and were unemployed. 

Seventy-five per cent the girls and 
per cent the boys had held one 
more full time jobs. More than three- 
fourths the employed group were en- 
gaged clerical and sales manual and 
craft occupations. While the girls tended 
into clerical and sales occupations, 
per cent all employed girls were 
manual and craft occupations. 

The median wage the last job held 
the job held time reporting was 
$25 for girls and $31 for boys. The 
median weekly wage approximately 
$27 for all youth the 1943 group 
compared with the median $14 wage 
received the 1940 group suggests 
the possibility that this group may have 
some post-war problem adjusting 
different economic conditions. 

Approximately out every boys 
this study had entered the armed 
forces without gaining any experience 
full time employment. These youth 
will return from the wars older years 
and social development but without 
experience peace-time employment. 
They will need educational and voca- 
tional guidance, placement service, and 
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many will want opportunity for part- 
time education. 

One-fourth the boys and slightly 
larger percentage the girls this 
study had enrolled some institution 
higher learning during their year out 
high school. These comprised about one- 
third all high school graduates the 
total group. However, per cent 
the total group planned further educa- 
tion after the war. every who 
planned continue their education, 
wanted college, specific professional 
education, secretarial training, trade 
school, night school, complete 
high school, and either wanted other 
forms specialized training were un- 
decided the particular kind edu- 
cation wanted. 

The influence the war’s demand 
reflected the breakdown the 
desire for professional education, The 
first preference the boys was for 
engineering; for the girls, nursing. The 
second choice was for teaching. 
The boys’ second choice was toss-up 
between teaching and medicine. 

The effect the war most notice- 
able full-time school college at- 
tendance. the 1940 group per cent 
attended school college the first year 
out school. the 1943 group only 
per cent attended. 1941, the 
percentages girls and boys attending 
school college were and re- 
spectively. 1944, the percentages 
were for girls and for boys. 

More than third the 1943 group 
indicated specific ways which their 
former school could help them im- 
mediately when the war over. 
Youth service gave greater number 
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suggestions per person than did the 
civilian group. The suggestions given 
the group whole with the fre- 
quency mention each are given 


Table 
TABLE 
(Based replies June, 1944 from youth who 
graduated left school during the year ending 
June, 1943) 


Suggestion Frequency 


Offer refresher courses, advanced courses 
Operate night school 
Provide references for employment 
Provide opportunity earn diploma 
Make guidance services available 
Assist youth find jobs 
Provide educational opportunities for servicemen 
Maintain contact with students through follow- 
and alumni organization 
Offer position teacher ....... 
Provide opportunity consult with teachers 
Organize adult education program 
Educate their children 
Make school community center 
Subjects (to added taught with different 
emphasis) 
Business subjects 
Mathematics ......... 
Vocational training 
Machine shop 
Science 
Languages 
English 
Home Economics 
Agriculture 


The reader will keep mind that 
the suggestions tabulated the fore- 
going were made youth, the midst 
war, who had been out school 
year, and were thinking terms the 
help they wanted from the old school 
then when the war over. 
Seventy-three per cent the boys 
and per cent the girls indicated 
their vocational choice for the post-war 
every 100 boys, expressed 
desire for profession, for agri- 
culture, for manual and craft occupa- 
tions, for managerial semi-profes- 
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sional work, for clerical and sales, and 
for continuance the armed services. 
every 100 girls, expressed desire 
for profession, for clerical and one 
for sales occupations, housewives, 
for managerial and semi-professional 
work, for manual and craft occupa- 
tions, for service occupations and one 
for agriculture. 

Among the girls, every 100 non- 
graduates and one every 100 gradu- 
ates expressed vocational choice the 
manual and craft occupations. More 
than per cent the girl graduates 
looked forward professional 
managerial career compared with 
per cent the non-graduates. 

the total number responding 
the follow-up the 1943 group 
girls and 1491 boys were the armed 
forces. Nearly per cent the girls 
and per cent the boys had obtained 
some systematic instruction since induc- 
tion. least per cent the boys had 
received instruction that has civilian 
transfer value. Possibly the 
teresting fact concerning this group 
that per cent the non-graduates 
had received some education the 
armed forces, One fourth all the boys 
receiving education the armed forces 
indicated that they expected continue 
their education along the same lines 
after the 

Fifty-five per cent all in-service 
boys reported their educational plans for 
after the war. the each 100, 
who had plans, were looking for- 
ward college professional school, 
trade school, finishing high 
school, technical education the 
army, the remaining some one 
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miscellaneous grouping educational 
programs. the total non-graduates 
per cent planned finish high school. 


The conclusions that follow are based 
three studies youth who had left 
school. The first study the group that 
graduated left school during the year 
ending June 1940, was made spring 
1941. The second dealing with the 
same class was made two years later 1.e. 
the late spring 1943. The third 
study was made June, 1944 the 
group that graduated left school 
during the year ending June, 1943. 

The studies were first initiated 
stimulate schools look curriculum 
and guidance from the viewpoint 
youth and particularly focus atten- 
tion the need for extending counsel- 
ing and guidance services youth 
during the transition from school 
relatively stable position society. 

With slight modification 
devised for the initial study have 
proved useful method for the study 
youth wartime. 

While these studies are based 
limited and some respects inadequate 
samples the population groups under 
consideration, clear that youth 
caught the demands war—both 
civilian and military—will look the 
high schools for help when the war 
over larger measure than many have 
thought probable. 

those who left school before grad- 
uating, goodly number will return for 
their diploma. Others—graduates and 
non-graduates—will want preparation 
for trade, refresher courses ad- 
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vanced courses. Whether headed for 
work, college professional school they 
will want these courses the high 
school the briefest time possible, 
Those the armed forces have learned 
work fast and they will terribly 
conscious time lost. 

They will want counsel and 
The old school looks better now than 
when they left it. They will want 
talk with the principal, the guidance 
director, their favorite teachers. their 
own words— 


“The school can help reorient 
civilian life.” 

“Things will greatly changed when 
get back. We’ll need guidance make 
the 

guidance director will great 
help because knows lot about that 
don’t know myself.” 


What challenge the schools there 
these sentences written from army 
camp and front line station. 

These boys and girls too will want- 
ing references. Already they are thinking 
about their need for written word 
from some one who knows them, from 
some one whose word carries weight. 
Maybe the record the books not 
good. the fires war they have 
learned. Will the school understand? 
This first contact important the 

every 100 these boys the 
armed forces entered directly from 
school. When they return, some 
measure, they will take life where 
they left it. Many suggest they would 
like use the school library evenings. 
They would like access the shops and 
athletic facilities evenings and holidays. 
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writes for many— Year Ago. Rochester: Rochester Public 
Schools. 1944. Printed, pp. 
“Help keep the contacts with the Morrison, Cayce and Soper, Wayne 
friends made high school.” Youth Albany: The University 
the State New York. 
Weinrich, Ernest. Youth Evaluate Their 
Schools. Albany: The University the 
Youth: The First Year Out School. Al- State New York. press. 


The primary concern American education today not the develop- 


ment the appreciation the “good life” young gentlemen born 
the purple. the infusion the liberal and humane tradition 
into our entire educational system. Our purpose cultivate the 
largest possible number our future citizens appreciation both 
the responsibilities and the benefits which come them because they 
are Americans and are Conant, Harvard 
University, Annual Report, 1943. 
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Autumn’s Heraldry 


Soy Harris 


Today see gorgeous world. 
oriflammes unfurled, 
Inscribed colors, rich—intense— 
Painted Omnipotence. 
they shine 
Brilliant Autumn enshrine. 
Flagrant banners wondrous bright 
Make the earth dazzling sight. 
Autumn grandeur spreads wide 
All the world seems glorified. 
Every woodland aflame; 

Every tree cries Autumn’s name, 
Gay swamp maples—deep red oaks, 
the season’s newest cloaks; 
Sassafras saffron hue; 

Maples pumpkin-colored, too. 

Red dogwood, gold birch, 
Bright windows church. 
Here and there note would seem 
strike subtle, sombre theme: 
Greens willow fade dull gold; 
Copper oaks grow sear and old. 
Color—Autumn’s heraldry, 
Trumpets from each bush and tree. 
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TRADITIONS humanity are 
source interest for intel- 
ligent curiosity. Found they are 
times that are widely separated, they 
may leap mountain ranges, span oceans, 
and like the spirit glorious adventure 
come down across the centuries 
time. These traditions form long 
and varied record man’s customs when 
his ways were relatively simple com- 
pared these later, richer, more com- 
plex times. Sacred traditions may become 
dear our laws, and although 
they may undergo perpetual change, 
they are, nevertheless, part the 
precious cultural heritage our nation. 
Such tradition that the autum 
festival practiced many nations and 
celebrated various literatures the 
world. 


One the most significant these 
autumnal traditions appears America 
the Thanksgiving celebration. takes 
its origin back through the ages and 
the nations the land the Canaanites 
from whom the Children Israel 
copied many their customs. the 
book Judges read the Cana- 


nites, 


And they went out into the field, and 
gathered their vineyards, and trode the 
grapes and held festival and went into the 
house their god and did eat and drink. 
This vintage harvest celebration ap- 
peared later among the Hebrews 
act worship Jehovah and was 


The Thanksgiving Festival 


Burns 


called The Feast Tabernacles. During 
the festival everyone lived booths 
tents memory the years when the 
nation had settled home. 

Deuteronomy Moses gave careful 
instruction how The Feast 
Tabernacles should kept. The people 
were rejoice: the manservant, the 
maidservant, the stranger, the fatherless, 
the widow, the orphan—and all within 
the gates. Countless other references are 
made Hebrew history the keeping 
the thanksgiving festival. And truly 
nothing could more fitting and 
spontaneous than these thanksgivings 
after harvest which constituted the 
principal festival the Jewish year. 

The harvest festival Ancient 
Greece, called the Thesmophoria, was 
akin the Jewish The Feast Taber- 
nacles. This was the feast Demeter, 
goddess agriculture and the harvests, 
and was celebrated Athens Novem- 
ber, married women only. Two 
wealthy and distinguished ladies were 
chosen perform the sacred function 
the name the others and prepare 
the sacred meal which corresponded 
our Thanksgiving Day. the first 
day the feast amid great mirth and 
rejoicing, the women went procession 
the promontory Colias and cele- 
brated there the thanksgiving rites for 
three days the temple Demeter. 
their return three-day festival took 
place Athens sad, first, but gradu- 
ally growing into orgy mirth and 
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dancing. Here cow was offered 
sacrifice Demeter, besides fruit and 
honeycombs. The symbols the fruit- 
ful goddess were poppies and ears 
corn, basket fruit, and little pig. 

The Romans worshipped this harvest 
deity under the name Ceres. Her 
festival, which occurred yearly Octo- 
ber 4th, was called the Cerelia, and was 
begun with feast among the common 
people who offered her the first cuttings 
the harvest. There were processions 
the fields with music and rustic sports. 
These ceremonies ended with the feast 
thanksgiving. 

The existence the festival 
appears England first among the 
Saxons the ninth century and was 
called the Harvest Home. chapter 
fifty-three Adam Bede, George Eliot 
gives detailed description the an- 
cient feast the Harvest Home Supper 
the occasion still was kept the early 
nineteenth 


Adam was going homewards, 
Wednesday evening, the six o’clock sun- 
light, saw the distance the last load 
barley winding its way towards the yard- 
gate the Hall Farm, and heard the chant 
“Harvest Home!” rising and sinking 
like Fainter and fainter, and more 
musical through the growing distance, the 
falling dying sound still reached him 
neared the Willow Brook. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” thought, “how that 
sound goes one’s heart almost like 
funeral-bell, for all tells one the joy- 
fullest times the year, and the time when 
men are mostly the thankfullest. suppose 
it’s bit hard for think anything’s 
over and gone our lives; and there’s 
parting the root all our joys. It’s like 
what feel about Dinah: should never 
ha’ come know that her love ’wd the 
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greatest blessings me, what 
counted blessing hadn’t been wrenched 
and torn away from me, and left with 
greater need, could crave and 
hunger for greater and better comfort.” 

Great was the clatter knives and pew- 
ter plates and tin cans when Adam entered 
the house, but there was hum voices 
this accompaniment: the eating ex- 
cellent roast beef, provided free expense, 
was too serious business those good 
farm laborers performed with 
divided attention, even they had had any- 
thing say each they 

“Here, Adam,” said Mrs. Poyser, who 
was standing and looking see that 
Molly and Nancy did their duty waiters, 
place kept for you between 
Massey and the boys. It’s poor tale you 
couldn’t come see the pudding when 
was whole.” 

was goodly sight—that table, with 
Martin Poyser’s round good-humored face 
and large person the head it, helping 
his servants the fragrant roast beef, and 
pleased when the empty plates came again. 
Martin, though usually blessed with good 
appetite, really forgot finish his own beef 
tonight—it was pleasant him look 
the intervals carving, and see how 
the others enjoyed their supper; for were 
they not men who, all the days the 
year except Christmas Day and Sundays, ate 
their cold dinner, make-shift manner, 
under the hedgerows, and drank their beer 
out wooden bottles—with relish cer- 
tainly, Martin Poyser’s large person 
shook with silent unctuous laughter 
watched the heaping plates disappear. 


This same Harvest Home was known 
Scotland the and was 
peculiarly secular method celebrating 
the close the harvest. The festival 
fast passing away; however, the 
early years the twentieth century the 
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the northern part Northumberland 
the close the reaping and the in- 
gathering. When the sickle was laid 
down, and the last sheaf corn set 
end, was said that they had got the 
kern. The reapers announced the fact 
loud shouting, and image crowned 
with wheat ears, dressed white and 
colored ribbons was hoisted pole 
the tallest and strongest men the 
party. All circled around this “kern 
baby” harvest-queen and accompanied 
the barn where they set the image 
high, and proceeded justice 
the harvest supper. some places this 
nodding sheaf, the symbol the god, 
was quite small, fashioned with wonder- 
ful skill; others was large and 
cumbersome taking strong man’s 
strength bear it. 

The manner escorting the last load 
the barn varied different places. 
many parts England, was borne 
wagon known the hock-cart. 
pipe and tabor went merrily sounding 
front, and the reapers, tripped around 
hand-in-hand ring shouting and 
singing. Robert Herrick’s seventeenth 
century description shows how pleasant 
was this custom:— 


“Come forth, Lord, see the cart 
Drest with all the country art. 

The horses, mares and frisking fillies 
Clad all linen white lillies. 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For Joy, see the hock-cart crown’d. 
About the cart heare how the rout 

rural youngling’s raise the shout; 
Pressing before, some coming after, 
Those with shout, and these with laughter. 
Some blesse the cart; some kiss the sheaves, 


*From Robert Herrick’s The Hock-Cart, 
Harvest Home, 
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Some prank them with oaken leaves; 
Some crosse the fill-horse; some with great 
Devotion stroak the home-borne wheat; 
While other rusticks, lesse attent 

prayers than merriment, 

Run after with their breeches 


old song with many variants still 
survives the bearing home the last 
load. Its usual form runs follows:— 


Harvest home! Harvest home! 
We’ve ploughed, we’ve sowed, 
reaped, we’ve mowed, 
We’ve brought home every load. 


Hip, hip hip, Harvest Home! 


addition this fixed autumnal 
festival England, extraordinary feasts 
were proclaimed upon special occasions 
such the defeat the Spanish 
Armada, the discovery the Guy 
Fawkes’ “Gunpowder Plot,” 
covery George III from his fit 
insanity. article entitled Former 
Public Thanksgivings and Royal Pro- 
cessions St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey published The Antiquary, 
1872, read such accounts the fol- 
the Black Prince, led 

King John and the captive Lords 
Bordeaux thru the City, and 
retained them till the following 
spring. Upon sending this news 
his father, forthwith caused 
general thanksgiving observed 


throughout “al England, over eight 
daies together.” 


1416—A public thanksgiving was held 
Sunday, the Feast St. Edward 
the King and Confessor, the 
third year King Henry (A. 
1416) after the great victory ob- 
tained the English the Battle 
Agincourt. After the great busi- 
ness the day was over, and God 
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had given that renowned prince vic- 
tory, ordered the 114th and 
115th Psalms sung the 
edging that all success and all bless- 
ings come down from the “Father 
Lights.” 

appears that the whole vic- 
torious army fell down upon their 
knees, one man, the field 
conquest, and shouted with one 
heart and one voice, “Not unto us, 
Lord, not unto us, but thy 
name, give the glory, for they 
mercy and for they truth’s sake.” 

Solemnly grand, indeed, must 
have been the sound this Thanks- 


giving. 


1588—Another great national Thanksgiv- 


ing day worthy note that 
which took place Tuesday, 19th 
November, 1588, St. Paul’s. 

The day was kept holy day 
throughout the realm, 
mons, singing Psalms, bonfires, 
etc., for joy and thanksgiving unto 
God, for the overthrow the 
Spaniards, our enemies, the sea, 
and the citizens London assem- 
bled their liveries that day, had 
sermon St. Paul’s Cross, tend- 
ing that end. 

The 24th November being 
Sunday, her majesty, having at- 
tended upon the Privy Council and 
nobility and other 
sons, spiritual well temporal, 
great number, the French am- 
bassador, the judges the realm, 
the heralds, trumpeters, and all 
horseback, did come chariot- 
throne, made with pillars behind, 
have canopy top, whereof 
was made crown imperial, and 
two lower pillars before, whereon 


The Antiquary. Vol. Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1872. 


stood lion and dragon, sup- 

porters the arms England, 
drawn white horses from 
Somerset House the Cathedral 
St. Paul’s her footmen and pen- 
sioners about her; next came after 
her the Earl Essex, master 
her horse, leading her 
horse state richly furnished; 
after him great number ladies 
honour; each side them 
the guards foot their rich 
coats, and halberts their hands. 
The same day her highness re- 
ceived book entitled Light 
Britain,” from Henry Lite, 
Litescary, the When the 
queen arrived the west door 
St. Paul’s, she dismounted from her 
chariot throne, between the hours 
twelve and one, where she was 
received the Bishop London, 
the Dean St. Paul’s, and others 
the clergy, all rich attire. Her 
Majesty then her knees made 
hearty prayer God, which pray- 
ers being finished, she passed under 
rich canopy through the long west 
aisle her travers the choir, 
the clergy singing the Litany. Her 
Majesty was then brought the 
north wall the Cathedral, to- 
wards the pulpit-cross, where she 
heard sermon Dr. Pierce, 
Bishop Salisbury; after which 
she returned thru the church the 
bishop’s palace, where she dined, 
and returned Somerset House 
MSS. 

These festive days continued from 
time time England, until such days 
grew great drain upon the na- 
resources. For instance, Febru- 
ary 19, 1797, celebration this kind 
reads like this figures:— 


Between Buckingham House and 
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St. Paul’s there were about 1,000 

houses the line procession. 

each house was spent for re- 
Loss stop business 10,000£ 
each house, persons who 
coach hire extra expenses were 
paid 

the streets there were 15,000 
persons, who each lost day’s 
work the average 25.6d 

Fitting St. Paul’s 
and private feasts 

Refreshments 20,000 troops 
and about London, 1S. per 


Total 


fact days thanksgiving soon 
grew numerous and hilarious 
interfere with the more serious affairs 
life, until Edward finally decreed 
lawful for every husbandman 
labor those holy days that come 
time harvest. During the Common- 
wealth under Cromwell, more than 100 
feast days were observed the course 
the year and Latimer complained 
that the people had all gone a-Maying 
when they should have been church. 

These customs shocked the austere 
souls the Puritans, but when they 
fled Holland, they grew used the 
more respectable and religious fasts and 
feast days the Dutch. 


The tradition the autumnal festival 
was the blood America’s first set- 
tlers, that the appearance the 
thanksgiving celebration our own land 
was only revival very ancient 
custom. The first authentic harvest festi- 
val was held the Pilgrim Fathers 
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1621. During the preceding winter the 
little colony had been sorely tried. Only 
the original 101 settlers remained 
alive. They had suffered cold, hunger, 
disease. Wolves had sat their tails 
and grinned them while the Indians 
had proved less formidable. 

the spring 1621, their seed was 
sown, and throughout its growing was 
watched most anxiously. Their property, 
their very lives depended upon the 
success this first harvest. their 
great joy, the harvest gathered Octo- 
ber was beautiful, And carrying out, 
doubt, the idea the English 
Home, which lasted week, Governor 
Bradford ordered three days’ feast 
and celebration which were bidden 
Chief Massasoit and their other Indian 
friends. Wild turkeys, geese, ducks and 
water fowl, fish (especially cod and 
shell fish) barley loaves, corn bread, and 
vegetables, doubt formed the chief 
foods their feast, not speak the 
five deer brought offering 
the Indians, There record that this 
celebration had any religious element 
all. 

The two years following 1621 were 
full misfortune for the colonists. 
Drought, starvation, illness beset them. 
Relief came way the good ship 
Anne, which anchored July 30, 1623, 
and which contained many their 
friends left Holland, also food, and 
supplies. day thanksgiving was 
proclaimed celebrate such good for- 
tune. This was both religious and 
social celebration and was the first time 
the history America that gover- 
nor appointed day for thanksgiving. 
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All former observances special days 
had been appointed the church. 

Such was the way that the first thanks- 
giving festival was 
America. Little little the custom 
grew and its influence deepened until 
became national holiday. 

Other colonies besides the Pilgrim 
colony set aside such day. Thus, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony 1630 and fre- 
quently thereafter until became 
annual festival that Connecti- 
cut kept similar day early 1639. 
The Dutch observed one New 
Netherland 1644. During the Revo- 
lutionary War the Continental Congress 
appointed one more thanksgiving 
days each year, except 1777. President 
Washington appointed day thanks- 
giving (Thursday, November 26) 
1789, and appointed another 1795. 
President Madison, response reso- 
lutions Congress, set apart day for 
thanksgiving the close the War 
1812. 1858 proclamations appoint- 
ing day thanksgiving were issued 
the governors twenty-five states 
and two territories. 

However, our present Thanksgiving 
Day national religious festival and 
celebrated the same day throughout 
the country dates from 1863. Credit for 
this bringing about usually given 
Mrs. Sarah Hale. 1827, while 
editor the Magazine 
Boston, she began urge the observance 
uniform day throughout the country 
the expression thanks for the 
blessings the year. She continued her 
agitation desultory manner until 
the Ladies’ Magazine was consolidated 
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with Godey’s Ladies’ Book Phila- 
delphia. editor Godey’s, she wrote 
editorial after editorial support 
the plan well personal letters 
the governors all the states and 
the President. These editorials and let- 
ters served create public sentiment 
favor the proposed arrangement, 
for Godey’s Book, under her 
editorship, had circulation 150,000, 
the largest circulation any periodical 
any kind this country. She suc- 
ceeded persuading many governors 
fix the last Thursday November 

Her last editorial the subject, 

printed the September issue for 1863, 
she probably enclosed letter Mr. 
Lincoln. This may have had some bear- 
ing his decision, for October 
1863, issued the first Thanksgiving 
proclamation setting apart 
Thursday November the day 
observed. part the Proclamation 
runs this way:— 
—No human counsel hath devised, nor 
hath any mortal hand worked out these 
great things. They are the gracious gifts 
the most high God, who, while dealing 
with anger for our sins, hath never- 
theless remembered mercy. 

There was general response this 
Proclamation the North. Services 
were held churches all denomina- 
tions the appointed day, and sermons 
were preached appropriate the oc- 
casion. After the religious services were 
over, families gathered around the table 
bounteous dinner which the 
principal dishes were roast turkey and 
pumpkin pie. many 
churches, following old English 
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custom, were decorated with produce 
the farm, order that members 
the congregation might see for them- 
selves the evidence fruitfulness for 
which they were expressing thanksgiv- 
ing. Such was true the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle where shocks 
sheaves wheat, pumpkins, apples, 
and the like were massed about the 
platform and even wreathed about the 
pulpit. 

Old custom attached itself Thanks- 
giving Day many eastern cities. The 
children different neighborhoods, at- 
tired the clothes their elders, 
covered their faces with masks and 
paraded the streets blowing horns, They 
went from house house with baskets 
soliciting contributions money fruit 
and vegetables help them celebrate 
the day. The older people the com- 
munity laid oranges, 
bananas, and apples give freely 
the children who came. This custom 
said survival the old Scotch 
“wassail” custom New Year’s day 
transferred Thanksgiving. New 
Year’s the poor Scotland went about 
the streets with asking for con- 
tributions help them fill that 
they might drink “waes hael,” good 
health, one another. 

The Thanksgiving festival for time 
took even international aspect and 
the first international celebration was 
held Washington 1909. This plan 
was conceived Rev. Dr. William 
Russell, the request Cardinal 
Gibbons. The great Pan-American cele- 
bration was held St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church Washington, D.C., 
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cordance with the denominational pref- 
erence the Latin countries, President 
Taft and members his cabinet at- 
tended these services along with the 
diplomatic representatives the Latin- 
American Republics. was remarked 
that ninety per cent the peoples 
the Western Hemisphere were repre- 
sented before the altar St. Patrick’s 
Church that day. The Pan-American 
celebration begun Dr. Russell con- 
tinued from year year. The twenty- 
fifth annual services were held 
Thanksgiving Day 1933. 


literature, from time time, have 
appeared spontaneous and beautiful ex- 
pressions the idea thankfulness. 
Francis Sales, saint nature and 
life, enumerating some causes for 
thanksgiving the quaint language 
the seventeenth century has this 


Consider the bodily gifts which God has 
given you; what body, what conveniences 
maintain it; what health and lawful 
comforts for it; what friends 
ances. And consider all this comparison 
with the lot many other persons, 
much more worthy than yourself, who are 
destitute all these blessings, some defec- 
tive body, health, and limbs; others 
subjected reproaches, contempt, and dis- 
honor; others weighed down with pov- 
erty. Consider your gifts mind. Consider 
your spiritual graces. 


The ancient Hebrew poets were ac- 
customed sing impassioned and 
glorious tributes Jehovah for his 
great goodness them. these, there 
are none more beautiful, more exalted, 
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more universal than King David’s 
magnificent lyric, 


Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: 

Thou greatly enrichest with the river 
God, which full water: 

Thou waterest the ridges thereof abun- 
dantly: 

Thou settlest the furrows thereof: 


Sixty-five. 


Thou makest soft with showers. 

Thou blessest the springing thereof, 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; 

And thy paths drop fatness. 

They drop upon the pastures the wilder- 
ness: 

And the little hills rejoice every side. 

The pastures are clothed with flocks; 

The valleys also are covered with corn; 

They shout for joy, they also 


The symbol Leyden the symbol history. The future, and the 


past well, belong not the Caesars the Hitlers the Hirohitos, 
but those who dare free—the Galileos, the the 
Giordano Brunos and their spiritual descendants today who the 
agony these recent years have stood for the truth. men like 
these who are the conquerors. Individually without power, and often 
without honor, they are the end the masters the 
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Education: Bridge for Cultural 


the low esteem which 
institutions devoted the prepara- 
tion teachers are held, may 
establish the claim that edu- 
cation academic discipline can 
considered bridge for cultural 
understanding. For education funda- 
mentally something far richer and more 
extensive than the study methods 
instruction with which unfortu- 
nately too often confused. only 
necessary recall that when Plato 
undertook discuss the foundations 
the just state The Republic became 
treatise education, one the earliest 
and still one the most vital discus- 
sions the subject. Education, Plato 
showed, cannot discussed 
vacuum; its character determined 
theories psychology, politics, ethics, 
culture, sociology, and economics. the 
Laws Plato made the Minister the 
Youth the most important 
the state officials, because “if young 
men have been are well brought up, 
things swimmingly” the state. 
system education the best 
guarantee justice, stability, 
curity the state. Following Plato, 
Aristotle maintained that the adaptation 

Prepared for the Sixth Conference Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Religion, held New York 


August 1945, and devoted Symposium 
“Bridges for Cultural Understanding.” 


education the form government 
contributes most the permanence 
constitutions, because, pointed out 
his Ethics, “there nothing that this 
science [politics] takes much pains 
with producing certain character 
the citizens, that is, making them good 
and able fine actions” order 
attain the end politics which the 
highest 

The history education more than 
the study school practices—what 
teach and how teach; the study 
the relation between education and 
cultural backgrounds, the fullest sense 
the term, and much concerned 
with the history culture with 
political history. this sense that 
John Dewey, article “Educa- 
tion” Monroe’s Cyclopedia Edu- 
cation, Vol. II, 398, writes “Speaking 
generically, education signifies the sum 
total the processes means which 
community social group, whether 
large, transmits its acquired 
power and aims with view securing 
its own continued existence and growth.” 
Accordingly the essential phases edu- 
cation “are the socio-ethical, the bio- 
logical, and the psychological” (p. 399). 
his introduction the 
Yearbook the National Society 
College Teachers Education The 
Use Background the Interpretation 
Educational Issues (1937) Professor 
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Charles Arrowood wrote “Introduc- 
tory texts education contain, quite 
the usual thing, statements respecting 
the necessity wide acquaintance with 
various fields knowledge basis 
for any understanding educational 
issues. Quite usual thing, too, texts, 
treatises, and courses the field 
education assume certain familiarity 
the part readers and students with 
economics, government, ethics, theory 
knowledge, the biological and physi- 
cal sciences, literature, history, and 
sociology.” 

The late Sir Michael Sadler, 
lecture The Study Comparative 
Education (1900), cogently pointed out 
that national system education 
living thing, the outcome for- 
gotten struggles and difficulties and ‘of 
the secret workings national life. 
reflects, while speaking remedy, the 
failings national character. instinct 
often lays special emphasis those 
parts training which the national 
character particularly needs.” The study 
education, other words, should 
concerned not primarily with mecha- 
nisms and techniques, with administra- 
tion and curricula, with time-schedules 
methods instruction, but with the 
forces that give them meaning and life. 
was with this point view mind 
that the present writer devoted chapter 
his Comparative Education dis- 
cussion “Education and National 
Character” and the Educational 
book, 1929, the International Insti- 
tute Teachers College, Columbia 
University, series articles, pre- 
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pared educators different countries, 
“The Philosophies Underlying Na- 
tional Systems Education,” which 
dealt not with the organization na- 
tional systems education but with the 
forces that determine the peculiar char- 
acter each. The position may well 
reversed and the statement can 
made that the study the educational 
system nation may reveal great 
deal information about its hopes, 
aspirations, and culture. 

does not detract from the impor- 
tance education that many re- 
spects derivative discipline, drawing 
its contributions from number other 
disciplines. Indeed, from the point 
view the present Conference, 
this fact—its multi-disciplinary character 
—which entitles the study education 
the claim that bridge under- 
standing. There have, course, been 
attempts establish education 
independent science; these attempts al- 
though shortlived, came from ardent 
enthusiasts the fields psychology 
and statistics. these may said, 
paraphrasing Vergil’s Memini numeros, 
verba got the figures, 
only knew what they meant.” For 
the meanings and values essential 
draw other disciplines. 


more detailed analysis the issues 
with which education must concern it- 
self, the process which its field 
activity succeed, will help clarify 
the wide range its reach into other 
disciplines. one end the process 
education devoted the induction 
the immature into the culture 
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their community, society, nation, and 
the world; the other the process must 
also concerned with the growth 
and advancement that culture. Not 
only must the past explored order 
understand the present, but the 
present must analyzed that intel- 
lectual preparation can provided for 
the immediate needs that can fore- 
seen. The first data education, then, 
are what Sir John Adams called the edu- 
cand, the person educated, and the 
culture through which and for which 
educated. Hence the educator 
must draw biology and physiology 
heredity, growth, and the relation 
between health and education. Since all 
people have already been exposed 
certain influences before coming 
school and since those influences con- 
tinue during the years schooling, the 
educator does not start with tabula 
rasa but must increasingly take these 
influences into account—family, neigh- 
borhood, community and 
grounds—which lead him 
field sociology and social economics. 
knowledge these backgrounds 
also beginning recognized es- 
sential the provision equality 
educational opportunities become 
reality and not remain dependent 
the accidents residence and the eco- 
nomic conditions parents. 

When the actual and organized 
process education begins psychology 
must drawn upon for the contribu- 
tions that offers understanding 
the intellectual, moral, and emotional 
development the pupil, the mean- 
ing intelligence, the learning 
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process, and growth from immaturity 
maturity. Since the development and 
growth the pupil does not take place 
vacuum, the educator must under- 
stand the culture and for which the 
pupil being educated order select 
those aspects which have meaning 
and relevance both for the pupil and 
for the society which creates the facilities 
for education. That selection deter- 
mined, indeed, not the immediate 
interests the pupil, which may serve 
starting point, but the aims 
attained. Here the educator must 
turn philosophy obtain apprecia- 
tion values and the particular 
culture which education serves order 
select those values which are most 
appropriate and pertinent. Educators 
the world over may agree that the end 
education the good life; what the 
good life means will determined 
many contradictory factors that there 
may unanimity its interpreta- 
tion. The good life has one meaning 
for totalitarians, another for those whose 
faith rooted the ideals democ- 
racy. 

Whether for good for ill (and 
the light the history aggressive, 
militant nationalism one justified 
saying the latter), values are not wholly 
determined either philosophical 
cultural considerations. For the past 150 
years education has been used 
instrument national policy and politi- 
cal considerations have often outweighed 
philosophical and cultural values. The 
relation between the state and the in- 
dividual, and consequently the relation 
between the state and education, were 
already considered paramount ques- 
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tions Plato and Aristotle. remained 
for the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies give full meaning the 
principle “As the state, educa- 
tion,” principle which also governs 
education democracy and which 
sometimes forgotten those who would 
use the schools build new social 
order. Hence the educator determin- 
ing values must draw not only phi- 
losophy and culture but also political 
theory get his bearings. For here the 
educator has peculiar responsibility 
reconciling the aims education which 
Professor Hocking has tersely 
defined reproduction the type and 
the promotion growth beyond the 
type. Public opinion, even democ- 
racy dedicated the ideals freedom 
opinion and freedom expression, 
sensitive what may regard threats 
its security and stability—subversive 
activities short. 

society which seeks implement 
its faith education and extend 
equality educational opportunities and 
which the support and control its 
schools are real sense vested the 
public, educators must familiarize them- 
selves with the sciences public finance, 
administration, and taxation. this 
they must add knowledge methods 
publicity which the needs the 
schools will kept constantly before 
the public. Further, since the school 
now called upon provide not only 
general but vocational education, 
knowledge the economic organization 
the local national community be- 
comes essential the basis both vo- 
cational guidance and training. 
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general, since education both reflects 
and must responsive the culture 
the society which serves, the study 
education must include within its 
purview the study trends—social, 
political, economic, and cultural—not 
only meet current demands but also 
meet new needs. The choice not 
always easy and the principle adapta- 
tion current demands new needs 
may times exaggerated and con- 
vert schools into curricular department 
How much adaptation should 
made can only decided discrimi- 
nating judgment values, due 
balance the permanent and the chang- 
ing. 

The list, presented this point, 
the disciplines upon which the all- 
round study education must draw 
may appear formidable, but not 
exhaustive. The importance some 
understanding school architecture, 
hygiene, the mental and physical health 
children, social psychology, and an- 
thropology can only mentioned with- 
out further expansion. Their relevance 
for school practice must obvious. 
Finally, the crisis which confronts 
the world new responsibility begin- 
ning recognized educators for 
the promotion international under- 
standing and co-operation. far the 
study education concerned this 
one the functions which comparative 
education seeks perform. The purpose 
comparative education discuss 
the meaning education the light 
the forces—political, social, economic, 
and cultural—which determine the char- 
acter various national systems. 
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This picture the range and scope 
education discipline may appear 
textbooks the various phases the 
subject—history education, philoso- 
phy education, comparative educa- 
tion, educational psychology, theory and 
principles education, educational soci- 
ology, and educational administration— 
will indicate the extent which educa- 
tion draws upon other disciplines and 
the degree which other disciplines 
are contributory fuller and richer 
understanding its scope. That scope, 
however, becoming wide and exten- 
sive that education, like many other 
disciplines, has become broken into 
many areas specialization that only 
the few have either the interest the 
other areas fragmentation 
eration have led the organization 
general orientation survey courses, 
order that the specialist, whether 
the classroom administration, may 
not lose sight the relations the 
special field interest the whole. 
The task developing appreciation 
the relations the parts the whole 
and the whole the concerns all 
men neither simple nor easy even 
the case students education. 
still more difficult carry this convic- 
tion either the public those who 
are cultivating other disciplines, For 
both the public and the academic world 
general tend look upon school 
education the concern lower 
order—lower and 
status and lower scholarly preparation. 
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vague sort way the public 
understands the importance provid- 
ing the financial support for education, 
although too often takes more pride 
impressive buildings than good 
teachers, but does not realize 
should that education something more 
than imparting and transmitting 
edge and the most important agency 
for fostering that understanding and 
that cooperation which are the essential 
guarantees social security and prog- 
ress, Nor, the other hand, does the 
public realize clearly should that 
social conditions, prejudices, and bias 
may frequently undermine the best ef- 
forts the school. Educators certainly 
recognize fully that primary objective 
the school develop that under- 
standing society which will cultivate 
sense responsibility and cooperation. 
Bias and prejudice are not engendered 
the school; they are brought into 
the school pupils who reflect the 
opinions adults. Here any rate 
one point which the public should 
encouraged understand the objectives 
education. 

The academic specialist has too long 
tended regard the work his col- 
leagues education, usually referred 
“on the other side” the street, with 
some contempt. That this chasm should 
have developed unfortunate; un- 
fortunate for the educator who be- 
holden other specialists for such con- 
tributions make the study education 
richer and more fruitful; unfortu- 
nate for the academic specialist 
refrains from co-operating with educa- 
tors for, the chasm grows wider, even 
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the scholar who disclaims any interest 
“pedagogy” may time discover 
that school education has drifted far 
away from his specialized field in- 
terest that may hard put 
find students who will wish con- 
tinue his interest. 

Finally, educators themselves need 
take broader view education than 
too frequently the case consequence 
intense specialization one the 
many branches into which the study 
education has proliferated. they them- 
selves are unable see the wood for the 
trees, hardly expected that 
teachers who devote themselves some 
small part the educative process 
should have that breadth vision which 
looks beyond the immediate task the 
main purpose for which society estab- 
lishes schools. The situation gradually 
changing from the days when teachers 
attended normal schools receive 


modicum secondary education and 
The higher requirements and the longer 
preparation for teaching which are now 
being instituted provide the opportunity 
raise teaching the level pro- 
fession. But extended preparation will 
the long run fail achieve the de- 
sired result unless organized 
furnish the future teachers richer 
and broader insight into the meaning 
education instrument for de- 
veloping understanding and cooperation 
for the promotion which each teacher 
has both the opportunity and the obliga- 
the other hand, the public and 
colleagues other branches the edu- 
cational profession must cease look 
upon teachers race apart and must 
recognize that all members the 
same society should equally con- 
cerned about the quality education 


that provided. 


have faith education the foundation democratic govern- 
Our schools need the appreciation and co-operation all 
those who depend upon them for the education our youth—the 
state’s most valuable 


ALL human problems, the most 
complex and bewildering, well 
the most portentous for weal woe, 
stem from the need for living together 
with the fewest possible conflicts in- 
terests and the widest possible develop- 
ment human powers and access 
the goods and services now available 
the hands machine technology. 
all social structures thus far devised 
man, democratic institutions are the 
most recent and, believe, the most 
efficacious means achievement these 
ends. Unhappily, democratic societies 
now confront the gravest crisis their 
history; indeed, for time their very 
existence hung the balance. Even 
though the “liquidation” its external 
enemies now seems assured, the most 
persistent and far the most pernicious 
all the forces that peril democracy 
are those that eat away its substance 
from within, diseases endemic the 
democratic way life itself. isolate 
the more virulent and epidemic the 
evils that bore away democracy from 
within and offer some suggestions for 
the control them the concern 
this essay. 


word; indeed, confusion and misunder- 
standing regards its meaning are 
major obstacle its attainment. Worse 
still, far too many sin, not only ignor- 
ance, but intention well. Some em- 
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which construct vast techniques 
exploitation Others 
loudly proclaim their devotion demo- 
cratic virtues order secure im- 
munity from criticism policies and 
ends too narrow and repressive com- 
mand public approval and support. Still 
others obeisance democratic values 
order lull the proletariat into un- 
complaining acceptance the inevitable- 
ness their lot. Yet others scorn democ- 
racy holy myth royal lie conjured 
economic royalists flatter our 
“have-nots” into believing that their 
hand actually operates the mechanisms 
social control. Indeed, there still sur- 
vive few “intellectuals” who, secure 
their ivory towers, satirize democracy 
the deification vulgarity, cult 
suitable only inflate the egos boors, 
Moronia. 

Yet despite the myriad crimes, both 
moral and semantic, committed its 
name, democracy, our text books and 
professors tell us, connotes something 
more than mere emotion device 
propaganda. Any school-child can recite 
the formula: Democracy designates 
freedom speech, assembly, art, educa- 
tion, religious belief and business enter- 
prise, together with the political and 
juridical apparatus requisite imple- 
ment these freedoms, But what our his- 
tory books and professors neglect tell 
and, fear, all too often even fail 
see, that these devices constitute the 
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outer husk, not the inner core, democ- 
racy. While universal suffrage, frequent 
elections, parliaments and congresses are 
essential democracy, they not 
themselves guarantee fact. For all 
depends upon the ends which these 
devices are employed. our own midst, 
innumerable pressure groups, activated 
highly undemocratic aims, flourish 
the green bay tree. Hence democracy 
must embrace something more funda- 
mental than some specific set political 
institutions and techniques. Analysis will 
show, are convinced, that the essence 
democracy consists devotion to, and 
attainment of, four closely interrelated 
values the supreme worth 
and dignity the individual; (b) the 
ultimate value variety and unique- 
ness human character and interests; 
(c) the freedom the individual 
choose, and possession the means 
achieve, his own values and interests, 
least within limits consistent with like 
freedom for others; and (d) the su- 
preme value all values, the “method 
intelligence,” the employment 
reason and discussion resolution 
conflicts interests, and the use ex- 
perimental methods the attainment 
human goods and the elimination 
human evils. this conception 
democracy enables distinguish one 
society more less democratic than 
another, does, adequate; if, 
addition, these values can serve 


*For more detailed analysis these values 
and their role democracy, see the March, 
1944 issue THE EDUCATIONAL pp. 
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the regulators social and institutional 
change, they not only can but have, 
our definition doubly adequate. 
Failure perform this latter office 
the fatal defect all conceptions 
democracy which would reduce 
certain specific institutions 
niques. 

Unhappily, great. wave once rises 
overwhelm us. For, will charged, 
not the equation democracy with 
attainment these values but quest 
for the pot gold the end the 
rainbow? True, there 
democracy anywhere, nor will there 
ever be. Yet those who would cast 
democracy aside unattainable suffer 
from dual myopia; they fall victim 
two errors common they are 
These are the dogmas the fixity 
human nature and the inherent self- 
ishness man. brief excursion into 
empirical psychology will show both 
dogmas little more than flimsy 
Idols the Market Place. 

(1) The first these dogmas, that 
human nature unchangeable and hence 
unregenerable, has been analyzed and 
evaluated There sought 
show that, when not made rest 
specious analogies suggested 
mechanics and physiology, this dogma 
but reflex the belief that human 
nature but bundle rigid and un- 
changing instincts which, turn, 
geal into equally rigid patterns per- 
sonal desires and interests, social customs 
and institutions. But with the abandon- 
ment the causal conception instinct 
contemporary psychology, together 
with the discovery that the alleged in- 
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stincts invoked the springs human 
action are little more than names for 
social habits and customs that have pre- 
viously been shaped into definite form 
means the very behaviors they are 
supposed explain, follows that 
must look elsewhere than instincts for 
the agencies that obstruct the fulfillment 
democratic aims. The powerful 
mental the individual and reside, 
for the most part, the timidity and 
conservatism inherent current educa- 
tional practice. 

was also contended that the near- 
universal tendency education, both 
school and out, divert the plastic im- 
pulses the young into channels that 
mirror adult habits supported sev- 
eral powerful motives, all which are 
social origin. these, the most 
powerful, well the most difficult 
combat, control the means cul- 
tural transmission, including the school, 
church, press, radio and cinema, cul- 
tural tories and economic royalists who 
dread nothing much social change, 
and who, though they longer burn 
heretics, are still permitted “fire” 
them. And need scarcely added, not 
until these social agencies that shape our 
“human-nature” are freed from the 
heavy hand these “main-street” con- 
trols may even much hope for 
any marked change for the better 
social habits and aims. 

(2) Closely related the dogma 
the immutability human nature, and 
sometimes even construed necessary 
implication it, the assumption 
the universal selfishness man. Are all 
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human motives and acts selfish, 
least some them unselfish? 

Now “selfish” mean that all 
human motives and acts are individual 
residence and self-seeking refer- 
posed desires and motives, habits and 
interests, and that, consequently, all hu- 
man motives and acts are self-fulfilling, 
then all human motives and acts are 
selfish. selfish mean that 
every motive and act every individual 
has for its object the fulfillment some 
desire intent that individual, 
only motives and you alone 
yours, then, again, all human motives 
and acts are selfish. selfish 
mean that the fulfillment motives 
alone yields satisfaction me, and that 
the fulfillment your motives alone 
yields satisfaction you, and that act 
only fulfill satisfactions and you 
alone fulfill your satisfactions, then, 
once more, all human motives and acts 
are selfish. 

But have not, these admissions, 
drained off the baby with the bath? Not 
all: These truisms merely proclaim 
that there are selfless disinter- 
ested motives acts. For all motives 
and acts, both selfish and unselfish, are 
integral the person moved per- 
forming them, and are determined 
the needs, habits and interests that 
person, Hence cannot the residence 
the motive the agent responsible 
for the act that distinguishes either the 
motive the act selfish unselfish. 
The true distinction between selfish and 
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unselfish must found some distinc- 
tion the ends envisaged the mo- 
tive, some difference the character 
the consequences the act, both 
which are personal and private the 
person moved performing them. 
If, without ceasing mine and 
yield satisfaction me, motive em- 
brace the attainment some desire 
motive another, and if, 
when moved such motive, act 
attains his end, too unselfish. If, 
the contrary, motive has for its 
object the fulfillment desire with- 
out inclusion the desire need 


another, selfish; and act ob- 


struct the consummation some desire 
need another, too selfish. 
Thus, even though seek only the satis- 
faction desires, and never act save 
when moved motives, some 
motives and acts are selfish and some 
unselfish. Suppose, crowded street 
car, seat vacated. If, perceiving 
the empty seat, the desire for own 
comfort predominate over desire for 
the comfort another, the sole ob- 
ject desire own comfort and 
ease, and if, either case, appropriate 
myself, then both motive 
and act are selfish. If, however, 
desire for another’s comfort predomi- 
nate over the desire for own, 
the sole object desire his com- 
fort and ease, and if, either case, 
give the seat him, then both 
motive and act are unselfish. 

light this distinction between 
selfish and unselfish, the specter uni- 
versal selfishness easily laid. While all 
too many human motives and acts are 
narrowly selfish, some them are un- 
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selfish. The determination this, the 
actual proportion them that are un- 
selfish, well the degree unselfish 
action requisite for the fullest possible 
attainment democratic values, are 
matters for experimentation alone de- 
cide. any case, necessary objective 
democratic education the diversion 
human desires and interests, all 
the instrumentalities cultural change 
our command, from narrow, repres- 
sive and selfish ends, expansive, share- 
able and unselfish aims. This reorienta- 
tion motivation especially urgent 
societies where, ours, profitistic 
capitalism weighs heavily the side 
selfish action, However, this does not 
imply that each should take his 
neighbor’s washing; the most that can 
hoped for from democratic methods 
that, shifting their weight the 
side expansive and constructive ends, 
naked power and blind self-interest will 
lessen their hold the desires and in- 
terests men. This reconstruction 
motivation both the educational objec- 
tive and the moral equivalent democ- 
racy. 

Unhappily, these two Idols are 
sooner carted off the rubbish heap 
than three further waves rise con- 
found us: Central democracy are 
three issues, each which fertile 
source irrelevance and confusion 
our understanding and attainment it. 
These are: (1) the degree attain- 
ability democratic values; (2) the 
possession and use power democ- 
racy; and (3) the nature freedom 
and the degree essential attain- 
ment other values. 

(1) said that democrats may 
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victorious but democracy never. True, 
there perfect democracy; the at- 
.tainment democratic values most 
matter degree. What perfect 
would like cannot 
know, not because can never fully 
attain it, but because democratic values 
themselves are moving limits, not static 
ends. With each new change social 
structure and the emergence each new 
form human interdependence, with 
the advent each new desire and inter- 
est and each new addition human 
powers and control nature, both hu- 
man and physical, democratic values ac- 
quire new and varied meanings. Indeed, 
the attainment ends which reduce 
much the total effort required 
achieve some fixed value static end, 
progress toward the fulfillment dem- 
ocratic values largely 
There are many avenues toward 
democratic ends, and hence many 
measures progress toward the 
ment them, our institutions and 
relationships are numerous and diverse. 
increased control the forces 
nature and relief from the ravages 
disease conceded liberate and sus- 
tain democratic values, then have 
made enormous progress these re- 
spects. But elsewhere poverty, insecurity 
and frustration mount astronomical 
proportions, Yet never history has the 
fulfillment democratic values become 
readily accessible the masses 
men; indeed, for the first time they are 
truly within our grasp. 

Unhappily, the attainment dem- 
ocratic values amount mere will- 
wishing will help us, for, this alone 
sufficed, the forces inimical democracy 
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would long since have been swept aside. 
But long reply mere protest 
and indignation and content ourselves 
with mere thunderings from Sinai; 
long refuse descend from our 
ivory towers and conscript intelligence 
service democratic ends; and, most 
tragic all, long surrender the 
direction social change and the cus- 
tody democratic values the lackeys 
special interests, seekers for 
wealth, power and prestige, the 
horde time-servers now intrenched 
public office—so long persist 
these follies, progress toward the attain- 
men democratic values will continue 
largely elude us. 

(2) second pregnant source con- 
fusion respects the meaning democ- 
racy concerns the possession and use 
power those authority. Indeed, 
democracy often identified with ab- 
sense power and control; even 
said that that government governs best 
which governs least! write, rising 
chorus voices warns against selling 
out Moscow. “Mr. Roosevelt 
dictator, get him out,” the spokesmen 
for many our vested interests fairly 
shriek us. Yet should obvious 
that such fulminations are either mere 
emotional reflexes common political 
stereotype, else but linguistic sleight- 
of-hand designed distract attention 
from the increased failure individual- 
istic capitalism achieve anything even 
remotely approaching equitable dis- 
tribution the abundance goods and 
services now available the hands 
machine technology. any case, democ- 
racy does not reside the negation 
power and control, for, unless these exist 
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and operate, there government 
any kind, democratic otherwise. Ac- 
cordingly, the issue between democratic 
and nondemocratic societies way 
hinges upon the presence absence 
power and control, but solely upon the 
source the power and the ends 
which employed. long the 
power control derives from the will 
the governed and used fulfill- 
ment the mandates the governed, 
the possession and use democrat- 
ic; when, the contrary, power ac- 
quired opposition the will the 
governed and employed for purposes 
other than those for which was 
granted, the possession and use 

Yet grant power play with 
fire; indeed, all the tragedies visited 
upon men, the most terrible derive from 
abuse power. all the allurements 
known man, power and dominion 
over others the most difficult resist. 
The merest glance the world today 
brings this truth home with 
sickening force. Add one measure 
pathological aims generous measure 
messianic zeal, then stir double 
measure power, and you have the 
witch’s brew from which bubbles the 
worst evils that scourge mankind. 
Herr Hitler will bear witness, this po- 
tion may even brewed the ballot 
box. Yet even when some all these 
ingredients are absent, grants power 
should never lightly made. The es- 
sence political wisdom, indeed, the 
sole safeguard against abuse power, 
“an intelligent distrust all leader- 
ship; skepticism, stubborn but not 
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blind, all demands for enlargement 
power.” Mere skepticism, however, 
not enough; must possess political 
mechanisms adequate insure against 
abuse power, for, lacking these, there 
nothing prevent our becoming mere 
servants the households the 
mighty. 

(3) third common source confu- 
sion regards the meaning democ- 
racy concerns the nature freedom and 
the degree requisite the attain- 
ment other values. Now the actual 
freedom enjoyed the individual 
function many variables which, for 
present purposes, may reduced two: 
(a) the conditions environment, both 
physical and social, that surround him; 
and (b) the nature and number the 
desires, interests and trained powers pos- 
sessed Since these factors vary 
from person person, and the same 
person from time time, the freedom 
the individual most but matter 
degree. adult freer than 
babe; man with arms freer than one 
without them. rich man freer than 
poor one; intelligent and resource- 
ful man freer than stupid and un- 
imaginative one. man outside jail 
freer than one confined therein; readers 
this magazine are freer than Negroes 
rural Alabama. 

Freedom, these simple facts disclose, 
possesses two distinct though interde- 
pendent meanings, and highly im- 
portant that distinguish between 
them. the familiar and popular sense, 
freedom denotes absence external re- 
straint and coercion, that which men 
have fought for the name 
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“liberty.” Yet mere absence external 
compulsion does not make man free; 
this but the negative aspect one 
the conditions freedom. For without 
desires and aspirations man would 
wholly unfree. However, even have 
desires and aspirations does not make 
him free; while freedom implies desires 
and aspirations, and while the greater 
the number these possessed the 
individual the greater his potentiality 
for both freedom and unfreedom, actual 
freedom, freedom its full and posi- 
tive sense, necessitates the possession 
the individual the skills, knowledges 
and trained powers essential the reali- 
zation his desires and interests, Free- 
dom, thus, the fulfillment the de- 
determination 

regards the question, “What de- 
gree freedom marks democratic from 
undemocratic societies,” precise an- 
swer can given. For, the first place, 
freedom property the individual, 
and, save the distributive sense, not 
ascribable group such. While for 
linguistic purposes may convenient, 
and for practical purposes useful, 
speak groups and nations “free,” 
yet, since all groups consist solely 
individuals bound together some 
form human association, only indi- 
viduals are free. the second place, the 
question poses false dichotomy. Just 
cannot specify the exact number 
and length hairs man’s chin that 
will mark him bearded unbearded, 
cannot delimit the precise degree 
freedom that will mark one society 
democratic and another undemocratic. 
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Worse still, the amount freedom per- 
missible democracy will itself vary 
from time time; the present crisis 
imperative place restrictions 
upon the freedom the individual that 
would criminal impose upon 
him times peace. 

Human freedom, thus, not mere 
whatsoever manner its owner 
desires. Nor human freedom the 
“freedom” the lone eagle the 
mountain peak; paradoxical though 
seems our most precious freedoms are 
acquired and preserved only through 
restraint. Thus there antinomy be- 
tween freedom and restraint; more- 
over, this true two different though 
related senses. First, only virtue 
coercions and controls exerted upon 
the individual the State that es- 
capes bondage the reign tooth and 
claw. Second, social restraint and control 
are essential conditions for the acquisi- 
tion, not only most our desires and 
interests, but also the trained powers 
instrumental their fulfillment. These 
obvious facts should give pause him 
who, the name democratic freedom, 
would lightly cast social political 
restraints aside. 


Thus far have sought clarify 
the meaning democracy and dis- 
pose number Idols that either 
obscure the nature democratic aims 
else are mistakenly assumed bar 
the road their attainment. addi- 
tion ignorance the true meaning 
democracy, remains consider num- 
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ber other forces which, like termites, 
bore away democracy from within, 
and which, means can found for 
effective control them, may well re- 
duce democracy mere word our 
history books. 

If, now, the essence democracy con- 
sists devotion to, and attainment of, 
the values noted above, then all poli- 
tical institutions and techniques must 
assessed terms the efficacy with 
which they sustain these ends. the 
degree which they this, they are 
democratic; the degree which they 
repress and destroy these values, they 
are undemocratic. Employment these 
ends the regulative principle social 
change and control the sole categorical 
imperative for all who aspire the 
name “democratic.” 

With regard our own national life, 
the problem the attainment demo- 
cratic values can posed the form 
question: Can our existing political and 
social institutions, historically the prod- 
uct simple pioneer society, the 
fear centralized authority, and formu- 
lated under conditions rural, 
agrarian individualism, maintain them- 
selves remain desirable, both, 
under conditions industrialism and 
the machine age, which organization, 
interdependence and increased centrali- 
zation power now predominate, and 
which technical competence and spe- 
cialization are essential, modern civili- 
zations, whatever their form, are 
survive? More simply, what are the 
changed conditions American life 
which democratic methods must con- 
form themselves lest they turn Franken- 


stein and destroy the very values they 
are pledged conserve? order 
attempt answer this question, how- 
ever, must translated into num- 
ber more specific questions, each 
which marks, believed mark, 
some particular area contemporary 
American life which existing institu- 
tions and methods increasingly fail 
sustain the values peculiar the demo- 
cratic way life. Some these ques- 
tions are old; most them thresh fa- 
miliar straw; all them are closely 
interrelated. 

(1) Will the present trend toward 
increased centralization authority and 
tightening governmental control in- 
evitably spell the death democratic 
freedom? That this mere rhetorical 
question attested the following 
contribution democratic methodology 
culled from scare-head-line editorial 
the Denver Post October 1942, 
which are incited exorcize the 
devils Washington who seek “to 
throw the Constitution out the 
window and change this Republic into 
totalitarian dictatorship.” Nor this 
isolated case; can multiplied 
thousand-fold. Nor are such fulmina- 
tions mere whimsicalities; while they 
are often motivated highly undemo- 
cratic ends, they remind that even 
democracy grants power inevitably 
invite abuses it. 

Yet the risks incidental grants 
power must run, for unless power 
control vested individuals, there 
government any kind, demo- 
cratic otherwise. Indeed, there 
something both tragic and pathetic 
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the rising clamor for release from 
governmental regulation and control; 
tragic, because presages bitter conflict 
for the future America, pathetic, be- 
cause individualism doomed not al- 
ready dying vital force among us. 
Despite the wails the Lords Main 
Street and the breast-beatings our 
Chambers Commerce, business enter- 
prise becomes increasingly less free. Nor 
this phenomenon temporary expedi- 
ent forced upon the present war; 
truth, the multiplication govern- 
mental controls has been process for 
many decades. Indeed, highly prob- 
able that future governmental control 
will extended areas human be- 
havior which private initiative now 
holds sway. human societies become 
increasingly organismic structure, 
human individuals and 
come increasingly interdependent, the 
multiplication social controls becomes 
more and more imperative. First feel 
the heavy hand this control, sus- 
pect, will those financial and indus- 
trial organizations that now largely con- 
trol the distribution the fruits 
capitalistic enterprise. Despite the 
mounting fear it, however, our wave 
the future would not seem 
totalitarianism, whether communist, 
nazist, fascist, other variant thereof. 
Much less will the return ram- 
pant profitism and Jaissez faire. For 
democratic values, including more 
equitable distribution the goods and 
services now available the hands 
machine technology, are not fruits 
that “freedom” which reduces mere 
license coerce and exploit. Whatever 
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the form democratic rule will assume 
future, will necessitate the surren- 
der “rugged individualism,” both 
personal and national, for new kind 
freedom: freedom from want, free- 
dom from fear, freedom inse- 
curity, and freedom from coercion and 
exploitation the hands others. Only 
within the civilization that insures these 
freedoms will the democratic way life 
become the wave the future. 

(2) Are democratic methods com- 
patible with prompt and unified action 
times crisis? Those who are com- 
mitted the democratic way life 
must distinguish intelligently and act 
First, they must distinguish 
between honest opposition within the 
democratic process and the opposition 
which, whether within from without, 
would gain its ends destroying the 
democratic process itself. Opposition 
the first kind must not only tolerated, 
must welcomed, for such opposition 
the very essence democracy. Op- 
position the second kind must dis- 
posed of, force need be, democ- 
racy survive. 

That have been alarmingly slow 
detect, much less seriously concerned 
combat, rising tide hostile and divi- 
sive forces that bore away our democ- 
racy from within, glance our recent 
past will eloquently attest. The phe- 
nomenal rise “technological” unem- 
ployment, plus the 
curity and heavy load fear and frus- 
tration born it; the army disen- 
franchised Joads who, prior the pres- 
ent war, wandered and down our 
land; the reduction peonage mil- 
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lions share-croppers the South; the 
domination local and state politics 
economic tories the North; the de- 
cline standards living large num- 
bers our people; the rise bossism 
and gangsterism and their unholy alli- 
ance with local politics and business con- 
cerns our metropolitan areas; the 
inability unwillingness Congress 
enforce the Bill Rights with regard 
Negro suffrage the South; the recent 
wholesale murder labor unionists and 
members their families the Chicago 
police; and, most ominous all, the 
armed warfare waged legions our 
most “respected” industrialists against 
labor unions, which agents provoca- 
teur, guns and gas were used club 
workers into submission, disclosed 
the Follette Senate Committee Re- 
ports—these are but few the myriad 
evils whose menace our democratic 
way life have been most reluctant 
combat. 

Symptomatic our apathy toward 
the dangers that peril our democracy 
from within was the supine complacency 
with which watched the rise power 
handful modern Attilas who 
openly boasted their intent destroy 
all democratic institutions 
niques. our apathy toward these 
evils, Messrs. Lodge, Harding, Cool- 
idge, Hoover and, lesser degree, 
Mr. Roosevelt during his first two 
terms, were symptoms, not causes. For 
these statesmen were merely our alter 
egos, and had already bowed wor- 
ship before the tinsel gods Speed, 
Thrills and Easy Wealth. cloak 
hide our moral flabbiness and dread 
war, invented the monstrous myth 
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that war “settles” nothing. Yet any 
school-boy knows that had lost this 
war would have settled us. Hitler’s 
warning that the present conflict will 
determine the fate nations for thou- 
sand years come for once part 
the big lie. 

the diplomatic front, our recent 
achievements the maintenance 
democratic vigilance are infantile 
deed. truth, here that were 
truly taken the big lie. During the 
Spanish Civil War, for 
known our State Department, 
extended grant aid Franco, and 
the while complacently watched our oil 
and scrap arm the Japanese. Even 
after the fall Poland, Mr. Hoover 
sought still our rising fears with the 
sage prophecy that France and Britain 
would shortly put the Nazis their 
place. This crystal gazing was scarcely 
concluded when came the dismal parade 
Norway, Denmark, Jugoslavia, 
catastrophes France 
And the while continued hide 
behind the word “defense.” Had not 
Mr. Roosevelt just promised that not 
single American would sent fight 
foreign soil? That this promise was 
made all good faith showed, fear, 
that most were content fight the 
war the last Briton Frenchman, 
or, failing these, that might yet tran- 
sact business usual with victorious 
Hitler. With equal fatuity dusted off 
that most bewhiskered all our myths, 
the belief that could scare away the 
Axis means pious moralizings and 
the clink our money bags. 

Came June 22, 1941, and Hitler’s sur- 


prise attack the Soviet Union, 
now swallowed the big lie with avid 
relish. Might not both giants perish 
death-embrace and thus end double 
menace? However disappointing the re- 
sults may have been local fascists, 
now see them miracle sent 
from Had the Soviets been 
crushed beyond recovery and Continen- 
tal Europe firmly his grasp, Hitler 
could not have been beaten England 
and America, most certainly not after 
Japan struck from behind. And the 
while the defense psychosis still para- 
lized our will action. 

Came Harbor, that day in- 
famy. How far have come since 
then? sure, this catastrophe de- 
force among us. Messrs. Wheeler, Nye, 
Brooks, Lindbergh, Wood 
henchmen are now either silent else 
comfortably seated the band wagon. 
Even the World’s Greatest Newspaper 
now gives reluctant lip-service the 
common cause, though its hate for Mr. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal boils 
noisily ever, The acrimonious bicker- 
ing over wages and hours, prices and 
controls; the ceaseless sniping New 
Dealers and their policies; the three- 
eyes-to-the-votes-and-one-eye-to-the-issue 
complex still dominant the subcon- 
scious our politicians; the wide pre- 
valence labor racketeering and jockey- 
ing for power labor czars; the recent 
strikes and threats strike the min- 
ing, transportation and war industries; 
the recent race riot Detroit, and the 
“zoot-suit” riots Los Angeles and 
elsewhere; the rush board the gravy- 
train vast numbers our citizens 
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during the present war—these are but 
few from among the many forces that 
waste away the substance our democ- 
racy from within. Worse still, the speed- 
and-gadgets phobia; the two-chickens-in- 
every-pot complex; the widespread vul- 
garity and lust for thrills; the halo 
romance cast over swaggering gunmen 
our newssheets and cinema; the wor- 
ship the “bitch-goddess” success ir- 
respective the means its attain- 
ment; the frenzied land booms and 
crazed speculations that culminated 
the worst “recession” our history; 
and, most tragic all, the marked shift 
educational emphasis from moral and 
social values mere utility for practical 
ends—these, and host kindred evils 
and vulgarities, spelled, not the triumph 
the method intelligence, but mere- 
abject surrender the tinsel gods 
Hollywood. 

True, have etched but few 
lines one side the canvas. Yet 
the side that need see; the mo- 
ment take our democracy and its 
accomplishments for granted, that mo- 
ment stand grave peril losing 
them. the price democracy 
eternal vigilance, apathy toward the 
evils that peril and complacency with 
regard its accomplishments, are the 
most deadly all the dry-rots that sap 
its strength from within. The first line 
defense against the enemies democ- 
racy alert leadership, quick de- 
tect and courageous resist all indi- 
viduals and groups, both within and 
without, who would gain their ends 
non-democratic means. The second line 
defense, the defense depth, and 
without which the first can not long 
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maintained, alert and intelligent 
citizenry, devoted the values 
democracy, and armed with the political 
mechanisms adequate implement its 
will. This second line defense can 
set and maintained only wide 
social experience and liberal education. 
This experience and education our 
schools and social institutions must in- 
creasingly provide; lacking merely 
extricate one foot from the evils that 
peril our democracy only mire the 
other more firmly them. only 
this liberal sense that universal educa- 
tion essential condition democ- 
racy. Accordingly, the attainment 
democratic values not race between 
education and catastrophe, but, rather, 
between the kind education, both 
school and out, which, its excessive 
concern with purely personal and voca- 
tional ends, encourages the young 
evaluate education terms material 
income, and that other kind educa- 
tion, timid and apologetic though now 
be, which educates for “shared experi- 
ence” and responsible participation 
the determination public policies and 
ends. means this latter kind 
education alone can maintain the 
kind vigilance essential the preser- 
vation the democratic way life. 
(3) Can our present social agencies 
create and maintain public opinion 
strong and cohesive enough play 
decisive role the determination 
public policies and aims? Can democratic 
methods insure responsibility public 
office; can they relied upon attract 
men and women high intelligence 
and devotion public welfare num- 
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bers adequate insure honesty and 
efficiency the administration demo- 
cratic methods? Can counted upon 
reward initiative public office in- 
stead pandering only such leader- 
ship known “safe”? Can 
democracy insure justice minority 
groups, must sooner later de- 
generate into tyranny the mob over 
the elite? If, Montesquieu declared, 
“the principle monarchy honor, the 
principle despotism fear, the principle 
republic virtue patriotism,” what 
the principle democracy? democ- 
racy but name for but 
the worship of, enslavement to, in- 
competence? 

Granted that existing democracies sin 
all these respects and more besides, 
only remains ask, “What are the 
alternatives democratic rule?” De- 
spite the array “isms” paraded 
designation them, they will found, 
believe, reduce some form 
dictatorship. Hence the isssue not 
whether democracies sin, but 
which sins the more, democratic dic- 
tatorial rule? And, when the evidence 
all and evaluated, will show, are 
convinced, that those who stand the 
side democracy need not fear the out- 
come. 

For every guilty person spared dic- 
tators, hundreds innocent ones are tor- 
tured and slain. For every benevolent 
gesture made with their one hand, some 
further oppressive edict concealed 
the other, For each new regiment 
Hitler Guards created, thousands are 
condemned eat ersatz bread. For 
every admission fault them, 
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hundred hosannas are ordered sung 
praise their divinity. For every re- 
mediable error democracy, the dic- 
tator almost certain commit some 
truly cataclysmic blunder. Mussolini’s 
stab the back prostrate France, 
Hitler’s fanatical decision crush the 
Soviet Union, and Japan’s surprise blow 
Pearl Harbor, not only rank among 
the most fateful blunders all time but 
spell the doom their authors well. 
While democratic rule offers infalli- 
ble recipe against oppression minori- 
ties, our own history will bear witness, 
dictators oppress all, not only their own 
people but all others whom they control 
well. While democratic rulers sin, 
their sinning restrained law and 
public opinion, whereas dictators know 
law save their own desires and wills. 
When Hitler sought justify the party 
purge June 30, 1934, exclaimed, 
the law.” Since dictators must 
rule force, fraud and fear, the mo- 
ment these are lifted, that moment 
marks the beginning the end dic- 
tatorial rule. 

Or, such evidence this prove un- 
convincing, the practical objections 
democracy may turned simple 
flanking movement. For all indictments 
democracy are strings the same 
bow: Can Demos trusted with the 
controls the Ship State, must 
some dictator philosopher-king seize 
and operate them for him? That this 
the basic issue between the democratic 
and all other forms social control 
Plato made clear even the simplest 
mind when queried, “Who, set- 
ting out perilous journey, would 
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think electing the pilot the ship?” 
And, since the Ship State beset with. 
infinitely more hazards, what wisdom 
there electing its officers? 

True, there little wisdom elect- 
ing the pilot ship. Unhappily, while 
there are many experts navigation, 
there are few none wisdom 
policy. That this true patent 
all but the dullest citizen. 
chief qualifications for office were his af- 
fability and unhappy choice cabinet 
aides; while Coolidge, even granted 
occasional cerebration the depths 
his psyche, nothing emerged there- 
from save the most commonplace 
plans and actions, Mr. Hoover sought 
cope with the evils troubled 
world magic formula compounded 
the simple rules for success ac- 
countancy and engineering, 
grasp the psychological and social 
forces that condition human desires and 
actions left much desired. Worse 
still, all three prostituted the White 
House into little more than annex 
Wall Street. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
tain measure hope, though even 
here the hope may the end prove 
more than the last emotional reflex 
kind sentimental liberalism once com- 
mon among our 

But our leaders, like ourselves, 
measure somewhat short divine sta- 
ture, whom shall turn for deliver- 
ance from the evils that beset us? The 
answer should not long remain doubt. 
For, however many the shortcom- 
ings democracy practice, there re- 
mains but one alternative democratic 
rule, some form dictatorship. But for 
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dictator seize the custody human 
values and assume responsibility for the 
direction social change relegate 
humanity perpetual childhood. 
Worse still, dictatorship there 
much more coercion than affection, and 
the children are denied all opportunity 
grow up. True, parents must purchase 
clothes for their children; yet the 
child, not the parent, who knows best 
where the garment binds. When faced 


with this homely truth, even the weight- 
iest indictment democracy loses its 
sting, and those who would abandon the 
democratic process for some form 
strong-arm rule disclose themselves for 
what they are: salesmen some one 
another brand cultural snobbery, or, 
when not that, evangels some vested 
wealth, power and prestige even though 
the heavens fall. 


seems that nature abhors intellectual vacuum. measure belief 
necessary order preserve the quality the open mind. 
toleration not become nihilism, conviction not become dog- 
criticism not become cynicism, each must have some- 
thing the other—Reprinted permission the publishers from 
Paul Buck and others: “General Education Free Society” 
—Report the Harvard Committee, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1945 1946, page 78. 
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School Statistics Material for 
Social Studies 


ORMERLY the Department School 

Statistics Poland was under the 
leadership outstanding specialist, 
Mr. Falski, who studied number 
educational problems, using the data 
gathered Poland and number 
other countries, was just coincidence 
that 1935 the writer, whose hobby 
was examine social phenomena the 
basis statistical data, was nominated 
Minister Education. During his term 
office nearly four years, learned 
use Falski’s statistical figures and 
made every effort show his associ- 
ates the Ministry Education how 
use statistics for examining other 
educational problems. that time 
learned that school statistics may also 
serve basis for studying phenomena 
extending far beyond the problems as- 
sociated with teaching and educating the 
young generation. 

The purpose this article give 
several examples how they may 
used for studying general problems as- 
sociated with human life. 


Basic Statistical Data 


The three following figures are the 
most important because they show the 
possibilities the future cultural and 
economic development country: (1) 
the percentage the population below 
twenty years age; (2) the number 


students per million population 
attending any kind school; and (3) 
the average number years the young 
generation spend schools. 

Before the outbreak World War 
the percentage young people 
Europe below twenty years age fluc- 
tuated between thirty and forty-eight 
per cent. The lowest percentage was 
France; the highest, Russia. the 
United States the percentage was very 
high, equalling forty-three per cent. 

The writer does not have hand 
any figures which could illustrate the 
number students attending any par- 
ticular kind school the period pre- 
ceding the outbreak the war. These 
data are known the United States 
and the proportion very large when 
compared with the data other coun- 
tries. fact, one out five people met 
the street the United States 
youngster attending school, and one out 
one hundred thirty school teacher. 
Before the war Poland the students 
constituted eighteen per cent the pop- 
ulation. other European countries this 
value fluctuated from fifteen twenty 
per cent, every case being lower than 
the United States. Independently 
the relative value that index, the 
proportion was steadily growing all 
countries. This clear indication that 
the average number years school- 
ing has increased everywhere. This un- 
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deniable fact will have predominant 
influence the change structure and 
groups each country and will play 
important role the development 
each the nations. exerts also its 
influence the lives the individuals 
themselves. First all, they are spend- 


TABLE 


November 


amount money must spent for edu- 
cating the children. That why the 
higher standard education has its in- 
fluence decreasing the number 
children family. Finally, under the 
pressure this factor, the educational 
budgets both the whole country and 
the community are steadily 


Belgium 100 106.1 105.4 101.2 123.8 119.3 

Denmark 100 99-9 104.8 103.2 107.8 113.8 

England 100 98.9 102.6 108.6 112.8 116.6 

Estonia 100 94.9 94.9 103.8 119.9 

Finland 100 99.5 103.5 111.7 112.5 137.1 

France 100 95-3 94.1 91.9 110.6 

Italy 100 104.0 105.6 98.9 100.1 109.3 

Latvia 100 97.2 99.1 108.0 108.9 119.8 

Lithuania 100 95-5 7.8 94.1 97.8 111.6 

Poland 100 100.0 96.1 96.5 101.7 106.0 112.6 
Rumania 100 103.1 116.9 115.0 119.9 131.8 

Sweden 100 96.0 90.4 103.2 123.1 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGE BupGET INCREASES VARIOUS 
CouNTRIES 


Total Increase 


Country Period Years Percentage 
Belgium 1932/33-1937/38 
Denmark 1933/34-1937/38 
England 1933/34-1937/38 
Estonia 1934/35-1937/38 
Finland 1933/35-1937/38 
France 1936/37-1937/38 
Italy 1936/37-1937/38 
Latvia 1933/34-1937/38 
Lithuania 1935/36-1937/38 
Poland 1934/35-1939/40 
Rumania 1932/33-1937/38 


ing high percentage their lives 
schools. Let bear mind that one 
who gets his doctor’s degree has learn 
thirty minutes able devote 
hour his professional work. This in- 
dicates that has spend thirty-three 
per cent his working time learn- 
ing. the same time this situation af- 
fects the family budget, because large 


This also the reason that the study 
changes the appropriation money 
for schools very important subject. 


Educational Budget 


The school systems differ consider- 
ably different countries. For this 
reason the appropriations and other fi- 
nancial support for the schools are also 
different. Accordingly, direct com- 


parison absolute figures cannot 


made. However, the relative annual in- 
creases educational budgets offer val- 
uable information. They should care- 
fully examined not only educators 
and boards education but many 
other specialists, including those who are 
interested social studies. 

Tables and were presented 
1939 the Sejm, House Representa- 
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tives, the Ministry Education 
Poland when the educational budget was 
discussed. 

Differences given the last column 
Table have been calculated, 
taking into consideration the last data 
available and those where the amount 
money spent for educational purposes 
passed minimum (see Table 

spite number very different 
factors which exerted their influence 
the budgets, there are still some similari- 
ties without exceptions. First, each 
the countries has faced financial 
culties that the minimum appropria- 
tions could observed; second, after 
the minimum has been passed steady 
increase school budgets observable 
everywhere. Nevertheless, the compli- 
cated character the phenomenon can- 
not overlooked. most the coun- 
tries there were two main factors which 
caused the increase the educational 
budgets: the increase the number 
children, and the increase the level 
general education. 


Percentage Graduates and Profes- 
sionally Trained People 


important for each country 
have yearly report which the num- 
ber graduates from all the schools 
(including the grammar schools) 
given and thoroughly discussed. The 
number professionally trained people 
who have received their Ph.D., M.D., 
D.D., etc., degrees should also pub- 
lished each addition, these data 
should expressed percentages per 
million the population that the 
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figures can compared with those 
other countries. These indexes would 
give idea what the “intellectual 
strength” the whole nation and 
will be. They would indicate the possi- 
bilities for further cultural, industrial 
and economic development the coun- 
try. addition, they would contain 
valuable information important par- 
ents and young people who have 
choose the field their professional 
training. 

After the first world war these studies 
were made number countries. 
totalitarian countries they have served 
another purpose: viz., their basis gov- 
ernmental regulations have been pub- 
lished reducing the number univer- 
sity students. that way the totali- 
tarian states tried solve the unemploy- 
ment problem “white collar” work- 
ers. 

some the countries interesting 
observations were made when examining 
the ratios between the number gradu- 
ates from high schools and professional 
schools. The ratio two one has 
been found number countries. 

Statistical data concerning the num- 
ber professionally trained persons 
employed given country have been 
found very instructive. However, 
comparative figures this subject have 
not been published. How important 
they are one may conclude from the fact 
that Germany ceased publishing these 
data since she began prepare herself 
for the new war. 

Because the importance these 
figures should expected that the 
time will soon come when special 
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chapter will given this matter 
the World Almanac. 


Average Number Children the 
Family 


Any board education similar 
body can from time time arrange 
“statistical test” which can give the ap- 
proximate number children 
average family. true that this 
subject general statistical data are avail- 
able. They are, however, calculated for 
large areas; usually, for the whole 
country. They not show what the 
distribution families one, two, 
three more children different 
localities the country state. Such 
statistical test may arranged the 
same day number schools ade- 
quately chosen have good 
sampling district city. large 
number these tests have been made 
Poland; some sporadic observations 
Latvia, and Finland; and one obser- 
vation the United States. has been 
found that there are some conditions 
common all countries. For instance, 
big city usually three types regions 
can found, one located that part 
the city where the majority the 
residents are wealthy (Group A), an- 
other with mixed population (Group 
B), and third, which poor families 
new-comers from farms and villages 
are living (Group C). Table III shows 
the average number children the 
families which are typical these re- 
gions: 

TABLE III 
Group 


Average number children 
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towns with populations from 
five forty thousand inhabitants are 
usually characterized indexes rang- 
ing from 3.2 3.6. farms and 
small villages, especially some parts 
Europe, the average number chil- 
dren family varies from 3.8 4.5. 
some instances even higher indexes 
may found. 

These statistical tests made schools 
not include families which not 
have children. Small errors may result 
from the fact that some schools sev- 
eral children belonging one family 
may counted belonging different 
families, spite these insignificant 
errors, these simple tests, which may 
easily repeated from time time 
specially selected localities, are giving 
much more valuable information than 
any data referring solely the popula- 
tion large area. For social studies 
important have separate tests 
made grammar schools, high schools 
and universities have idea 
about the families sending their chil- 
dren different types schools. 

Let give example. Suppose that 
the index, 2.0, were found for large 
city. This would indicate that “internal- 
ly” “dying city” because can 
exist only migration the 
population from other parts the 
country. fact the index, 2.0, means 
that the number children born each 
year smaller than the number 
people dying. 

high index means also that the 
family budget must much larger 
compared with families having small 
number children. Money needed 
not only rear the young generation 
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but give them adequate education, 
which very expensive. Consequently, 
knowing that given locality there 
are families with great number chil- 
dren, the school budget should in- 
creased comparison with other 
ties. 


School Statistics and Migration the 
Population 


School statistics offer 
formation concerns some particular 
stages the migration people within 
the country, Usually, such migration 
closely associated with building new 
plants, factories, harbors, with rapid- 
growing population large cities. In- 
dependently this, there exists steady 
migration the population from farms 
towns and This process 
associated with important and deep 
changes the social structure the 
nation whole. 

Migrations usually start when mar- 
ried couples without children or, more 
often, unmarried persons leave their 
homes and settle new locality where 
they expect find better living condi- 
ions. that stage rapid changes 
the number children schools have 
expected. The next stage consists 
bringing the families left farms 
villages into the new place living. 
Then the number children increase 
not only the first grade but classes 
both grammar and high schools. 
Sometimes the increase can noticed 
also the colleges. The third and final 
stage migration produces steady and 
rapid increase the number students 
the first grades the grammar 
This indicates increase the 
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number children born that locality 
due the newcomers who have arrived 
least seven years before. 

The writer had the opportunity see 
the population, both the increase the 
number children the Polish port, 
Gdynia, and slight decrease students 
one the cities Eastern Poland. 
The school statistics were the first which 
gave the information that the people 
the city could find better jobs elsewhere 
and, consequently, were leaving the city 
large numbers. 

analyze the phenomena detail 
useful express percentages the 
different groups students and ex- 
amine the ratios between the percen- 
tages for different num- 
ber cities were examined the same 
way, number facts could ex- 
plained, especially, the study were re- 
peated from time time. true that 
the statistics concerning the whole popu- 
lation can give similar information. 
They are, however, published only after 
delay several years. Even they 
cannot give all the details which can 
very easily obtained the statistical 
data were obtained directly from the 
schools. addition, the school statistics 
the beginning the end every 
year can arranged without difficulty 
and very inexpensively. 


Teaching Personnel 


every civilized country the teach- 
ers constitute the largest group white 
collar workers. the United States 
there are about nine hundred thousand 
them. After the war can ex- 
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pected that the figure one million 
will reached surpassed. For this 
reason, nothing associated with the ac- 
tivities the teachers—their influence 
the children and the general popu- 
lation, their ideology, their health and 
mortality—can overlooked. should 
borne mind that teachers are more 
distributed throughout the country than 
are any other group intellectuals. 
They are found everywhere, including 
the smallest community where group 
children large enough for having 
class found. 

Before the war teachers played 
important political role number 
European countries. democratic coun- 
tries they formed associations which 
exerted their political influence 
strong social group intellectually, well 
prepared play least the role local 
leaders any ideological movement. 
The importance their activities has 
been emphasized the past well 
recent events, Since the Franco-Prussian 
War 1870-1871 the famous statement 
that the war was won grammar 
school teachers has been generally recog- 
nized. The opinion that the defeat 
France the second World War was 
partly caused the pacifistic ideas 
spread the French teachers and 
out schools has been often discussed. 

The dictators fully recognized the im- 
portance taking the teachers under 
control. For this reason they created 
new school systems which the teachers 
were terrorized and forced spread 
totalitarian propaganda 
young generation. can also accepted 
certain that after this war the teach- 
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ers will play important role every- 
where, including the defeated nations, 
They will educate the young generation 
either for peace for new war. For 
this reason detailed study every- 
thing which associated with teachers’ 
lives, ideals, activities and, first all, 
their influence the young generation, 
should constitute one the most im- 
portant aspects the social studies. 

the purpose this article 
limited school statistics only, the prob- 
lems related exclusively the activities 
the teaching are briefly dis- 

seems important have the 
following statistical data for every coun- 
try: What the average number chil- 
dren per teacher? How these figures 
differ different localities? How the 
problem teaching solved the moun- 
tains other places with sparse popu- 
lation? What the average number 
years teaching and the cause retire- 
ment young teachers? What the 
average number days lost the 
teacher due illness? What the av- 
erage teacher’s span life, even after 
retirement? What the number chil- 
dren the average teacher’s family? 
What the percentage teachers com- 
ing from farms, small towns, and cities! 

The answers given all these 
First, the public should know what 
burden imposed upon teachers dif- 
ferent localities, especially 
towns and villages.. The effectiveness 
extent upon the conditions under which 
they are working. 
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teacher’s length service depends 
large extent upon the laws regard- 
ing married women teaching the 
states married women are not permitted 
continue teaching. Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that teachers consti- 
tute the largest group well trained 
white collar workers, any restriction 
this kind should regarded socially 
very undesirable. automatically re- 
duces the number children born from 
intelligent and well-educated people. 
addition, high percentage well- 
trained and skilled teachers are losing 
their positions because they want get 
married. For this reason, the comparison 
the average number years teach- 
ing gives direct indication how 
many women are leaving the profession 
because their marriages. 

Another important question the 
teacher’s health and the average span 
teacher’s life. The insurance com- 
panies the United States have statisti- 
cal data that matter. This not 
European countries. The writer, how- 
ever, had the opportunity examine 
this problem Poland. The results 
were rather unexpected showing lon- 
gevity favorable for teachers. was 
found that the average span life 
Polish teachers higher than that 
any other group people. this fact 
could proved correct for other coun- 
tries would problem trying 
explain the reason for it. One factor 
that Poland the teachers have been 
thoroughly examined before 


started attend the normal school for 
teachers. 
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countries with large percentage 
population living farms and 
small villages important know 
whether teachers are recruited from 
those places their parents had lived 
cities. For instance, Poland sixty 
per cent the teachers were found 
have been born farms and villages. 
There were restrictions which for- 
bade married women teach and the 
average number children teach- 
er’s family was from three four. For 
this reason, they constituted large 
source white collar workers because 
most their children attended the uni- 
versities and became university gradu- 
ates. that way the teachers and their 
children contributed large extent 
the increase the number edu- 
cated and professionally trained people. 
The problem not acute the 
United States. gives, however, idea 
the social structure this large social 
group which plays important role 
the country’s cultural life. 


Survey Child Health 


The time has definitely come for un- 
dertaking radical steps improve the 
health and increase the span life 
human beings, and this can and must 
done taking under control the health 
children attending all kinds 
schools. The school statistics should help 
the job publishing the results 
detailed and careful examinations 
children physicians and expressing 
the indexes student’s health ex- 
amination. They should examined 
least once every three years see 
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whether some improvements have been 
achieved adequate treatment and 
nourishment. The parents should 
kept informed and instructed how 
treat their children and the progress 
achieved since the last examination. 

comparison the indexes found 
different localities should made 
order able administer radical 
changes such changes are required. 

The struggle for proper physical ex- 
amination all students should car- 
ried the same way was that for 
compulsory education all children 
the country. The United States should 
certainly the leading country that 
struggle. 

This not wishful thinking. 
necessity regardless costs and techni- 
cal difficulties. The following should 
considered proof that such exam- 
ination can and must made. 

Several years before the outbreak 
the war, investigation was made 
Poland. Approximately thirty thousand 
boys and girls attending the schools 
different localities—in small villages, 
towns, big cities, the mountains, 
plains and the marshes—were sub- 
mitted thorough and uniform 
possible physical examination. Only 
children eight and fourteen years age 
were examined. The physicians, divided 
into several committees, were instructed 
how express the results the ex- 
amination that they could com- 
pared. not the purpose this paper 
into details concerning the results 
obtained. One general conclusion, how- 
ever, should pointed out: has been 
found that the eight-year old children 
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were weaker than those fourteen years 
age, This could not explained 
less favorable conditions living, be- 
cause the standard living was higher 
the time when the younger children 
were born and reared. Additional ex- 
amination showed that even higher in- 
dexes were found for young men twenty 
years age. This result was unexpected 
because that generation has been born 
and reared under worse conditions than 
the younger generation. The only ade- 
quate explanation was that physical fit- 
ness and resistivity human beings in- 
creases steadily with time. This resistiv- 
ity should the lowest for babies and 
should increase steadily maximum, 
age which yet unknown. This 
assumption cannot accepted con- 
firmed unless further investigations are 
made large scale prove it. 

connection with this problem 
should pointed out that there are 
numerous factors which must taken 
into consideration. One the mortality 
low means that number weak 
individuals will survive and the fu- 
ture the percentage physically unfit 
children will increase. addition this 
main factor there are others which can- 
not discussed within the scope this 
article. 


Conclusions 


This article was prepared give 
several typical examples the impor- 
tance figures obtained means 
properly arranged school statistics. Use- 
ful data may obtained not only for 
teachers educators but also for 
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specialists studying various social prob- 
lems. From these few examples one may 
conclude that school statistics can 
utilized two different ways: they can 
furnish basic material for examining the 
development the nation whole; 
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and they can provide specific informa- 
tion regarding particular phenomena 
taking place some particular part 
the country. The variety problems 
which can examined these ways 
much greater than believed formerly. 


The social sciences broadly conceived are ethical sciences, not empirical, 
natural, neutral sciences. Contemporary thought about the social 
sciences admits other conclusion respecting their essential na- 
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Earth Bereft 


The injured earth lay silent her pain 


Embracing her wounded arms the dead 


battle slain. 

She held them tenderly 

though she knew 

That men must sleep peace 
When day through. 


(O, Sad that men must keep 
With blood-stained hands 


Their final solemn rendezvous! 


These hapless dead are not the first which she 
Has cradled her arms. 

Nor will they 

The last. For well she knows 

That Time cannot abate 

The fearsome scourge 


man’s capacity hate. 


(O, Pitiful that men must die 
know truth 
Which comes too late! 
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The Danger Reading History 


Backwards 


James 


individuals are unconscious 
victims static concept so- 
cial relationships. Unfortunately not 
few teachers history are found this 
group. They are too inflexible their 
thinking concerning 
and political problems the present 
and the past out which these prob- 
lems have grown. This condition due 
part the great variation the 
length time intervening between the 
experience the individual and the 
racial national experience which may 
under consideration. 

the individuals today have 
some acquaintance with our world which 
given condition with respect 
its cultural development. Since the 
only world with which have had first- 
hand experience, are likely em- 
phasize unduly the importance and in- 
fluence accepted present-day social 
values. have difficulty evaluating 
the conflicting forces and events which 
helped shape the destinies peoples 
the past. may become well informed 
concerning the attitudes, hopes, and am- 
bitions few many individuals 
earlier age, but cannot know how 
they felt toward many problems life 
which vitally concerned them. may 
acquire number facts with respect 
what certain persons thought, said, 
did the last quarter the eight- 
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eenth century United States history, 
let say; but cannot experience life 
that time. Hence complete 
edge that age can never attained. 
However, difficult the task may 
be, our responsibility teachers 
youth attempt understand the 
present terms the past out which 
has come and estimate its implica- 
tions for the future, This essential 
prerequisite for worth-while 
sional accomplishments. 

has been indicated, are pre- 
vented insurmountable barrier 
from completely understanding the past 
because the impossibility recon- 
structing it. Nevertheless, have one 
advantage attempting understand 
which seldom ever our com- 
mand our study contemporary 
problems, That the opportunity for 
detachment. are not living the 
past. Therefore, our conclusions concern- 
ing the implications such facts 
can command which have been discov- 
ered and refined with the passing time 
are likely accurate. They are less 
modified prejudice than were the at- 
titudes those who lived during any 
given period which might studied. 

General John Gordon, writing 
the close the last century, made this 
significant statement concerning the his- 
tory our Civil War. “The man ca- 
pable writing with entire justice 
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both sides perhaps yet The 
obvious implication here that are 
all products the past. When are 
close enough historical period 
have accurate information details, 
are likely inaccurate our 
interpretation When are 
removed from given event 
objective our analysis, run 
the risk finding difficulty recon- 
structing sufficient details arrive 
general truths. 

Through the study history at- 
tempt evaluate the present and re- 
ceive help predicting the future. How- 
ever, our evaluation the past fre- 
quently error, not only because 
cannot reconstruct what has gone be- 
fore, but because persist reading 
and teaching history backwards. 
true, has been assumed the 
foregoing, that cannot completely 
appreciate the past, likewise true 
that cannot hope understand the 
light present day values. This, 
course, obvious fact; but one 
which does not receive recognition 
the classroom procedure many teach- 
ers. 

During the last twenty years 
teacher in, administrator secondary 
schools, the writer has had the experi- 
ence hearing number teachers 
confess their inability understand 
clearly the positions taken certain im- 
portant characters United States his- 
tory respecting vital issues their day. 
Patrick Henry’s opposition the adop- 
tion the Constitution, the attitude 
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Jefferson toward the judicial decisions 
John Marshall relative the 
thority the Supreme Court, Calhoun’s 
theory Nullification, and Lincoln’s 
hesitancy incorporate abolitionism 
part his program for defense 
the Union are but few many ex- 
amples which have been cited. 


The difficulties are two number. 
First, sometimes unconsciously as- 
sumed that these characters the past 
had the benefit experiences which 
have come since their day. 
cannot place our minds their intellec- 
and social climate; hence, have 
havior. the second place, not 
appreciate that our sense the truth 
falsehood many political positions 
not established upon objective and abso- 
lute truth, but upon position that has 
been accepted through group experience 
practicable and just. Since our ex- 
perience individuals have been 
aware only one solution given 
problem, are danger assuming 
that other course procedure was 
possibility from the beginning. This 
obviously false assumption. arises 
because the experience the individual 
too limited both duration and 
breadth provide adequate equipment 
for evaulating the experience our 
people their struggle toward national 
development. 

For example, let observe that be- 
cause John Marshall’s view judicial 
review has been accepted not incon- 
sistent with our belief the check and 
balance system government, does 
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not follow that other form proce- 
dure could have worked. Intelligent 
analysis history would seem indi- 
cate that given solution very difh- 
cult political problem may not the 
only possible solution. Indeed, may 
not the best number possibili- 
ties. Had Jefferson’s opposition Mar- 
shall’s view judicial review been ac- 
cepted, likely that our government 
would have developed along lines quite 
different from those which have ex- 
Since such transition never 
took place, cannot certain that 
would have been less desirable than that 
which have known. often in- 
sisted that attempt prediction 
what would have been the result cer- 
tain events history had not occurred 
engage absurd speculation. Let 
grant that this assumption true, Does 
not likewise follow that just 
absurd teach pupils that the events 
history were inevitable and sense 
predetermined? 

Let take still another example. 
The makers our Constitution believed 
that they had devised practicable sys- 
tem for electing the president. Our 
people have become accustomed this 
cumbersome and 
dure; yet students our system 
government have not been enthusiastic 
defense the plan. the method 
which the Founding Fathers established, 
was believed that the voter would cast 
his ballot for man whom knew, who 
would support for president individ- 
ual whom did not know. practice 
the system has worked exactly opposite 
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that which was intended. The voter 
usually votes for individual whom 
does not know, who turn, elected, 
casts ballot for one whom does 
know. Unfortunately the 
not always placed the White House 
the candidate with the highest popular 
vote. All this means that 
teachers history are too dogmatic 
our defense the development in- 
stitutions methods procedure which 
seem have worked well, may ex- 
perience some difficulty explaining the 
growth those which have worked less 
smoothly. 

are our present state politi- 
cal, economic, and social development 
people partly because our acceptance 
tradition, partly because our stu- 
pidity, and partly because our apathy. 
Fortunately have also displayed 
high degree originality, adventure, 
and enlightened public interest. The 
successful teacher history must care- 
fully evaluate the influence these 
two sets forces the development 
our country. 

For the teacher today confess 
that cannot reconcile Calhoun’s posi- 
tion Nullification with the obvious 
loyalties nineteenth century states- 
man, not expose fallacy the 
thinking that great leader the 
is, the other hand, indica- 
tive the failure the part the 
teacher understand his responsibility 
for acquiring objectivity 
questions. The late Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once stated, “It (the 
United States Constitution) experi- 
ment, all life This 
example historical objectivity 
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its best. Those who cannot lay 
claim the high quality scholarship 
which Justice Holmes displayed, experi- 
ence difficulty getting clear concep- 
tion social transition. This due 
the fact that the institutions the pres- 
ent seem important, permanent, justifi- 
able reason their long establish- 
ment and, for the most part, desirable. 

Real education must deal with life; 
and life experience—experience the 
individual and the social group 
which the individual member. 


not desirable for our teachers today 


give lip service the importance 
experience the educative process the 
professional courses training schools 
and then proceed encourage pupils 
form opinions the basis informa- 
tion that remote irrelevant the 
subject under discussion. 

cannot have real education with- 
out intellectual freedom. This implies, 
one our contemporary educators 
has suggested, statement values and 
willingness re-examine these values 
attempt pass upon the wisdom the 
behavior character the past, 
are likely confuse his examination 
values terms what considered 
freedom with what accept desir- 
able institutions and techniques which 
our minds are synonymous with free- 
dom. 


Would out place consider 
that perhaps local political autonomy, 
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portance with relation freedom 
justify the debate upon Calhoun’s theory 
Nullification which his doctrine pro- 
voked the nineteenth century? In- 
deed must, students history, 
view the controversy which preceded 
and followed Calhoun’s stand part 
the national experience out which 
our conception sovereignty was 
formed. Likewise follows that 
definite sign deficiency scholarship 
for teachers history misunderstand 
the dispute over sovereignty which char- 
acterized more than half the nine- 
teenth century United States history. 
This period too often considered 
poorly prepared teachers one which 
wise and patriotic men defended obvious 
and unmistakable truth against the de- 
signs dangerous conspirators. 
well remember that concepts which 
have been established facts our 
governmental thinking are 
sarily the only concepts which could 
have been accepted. 

illustrate this position let con- 
sider the following questions. Are 
assume that because the Compromise 
1850 proved unsuccessful perma- 
nent solution the slavery issue, Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, Stephen 
Douglas, and others that day were 
unwise because their support the 
measure? Could that the “irrepres- 
sible conflict” came because statesmen 
the sixties proved incapable meeting 
crisis with vision and courage commen- 
surate with the magnitude the issue? 
Are going imply either directly 
indirectly our teaching history 
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that because the League Nations 
failed keep the peace the world, 
was futile and impractical idea from 
the beginning? worth while con- 
sider the suggestion that the failure 
the League might have had some con- 
nection with weak statesmanship few 
great nations the world? pos- 
sible that World War came, not 
only “because Hitler was not stopped 
time,” but because contemporary 
statesmen could not understand the im- 
plications events that made the rise 
Hitler possible? 

course, definite answer can 
given these questions. However, 
well bear mind that are 
prove true our trust teachers 
youth, must avoid the attitude 
assuming that proposals institutions 
which have been unsuccessful were cer- 
tain fail from the day their in- 
not wise consider that 
part the blame for the failure any 
well conceived plan should placed 
upon those who have been entrusted 
with the responsibility translating the 
plan into action? Let cautiously avoid 
the temptation assuming that indi- 
viduals who 
measures were persons lacking vision 
and judgment. Their efforts must 
understood and appreciated, degree, 
the light the experience which they 
had their disposal. Their service 
their age must viewed, part 
least, terms their contribution 
the collective search for practical solu- 
tions perplexing problems. 

Perhaps not unreasonable be- 
lieve that world organization 
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the future successful, accomplish- 
ment will due part the fact that 
the weaknesses the League Na- 
tions will not repeated the plan. 
Our United States Constitution 
workable form government, not only 
because the provisions which .it con- 
tains, but because the lack certain 
provisions the Articles Confedera- 
tion which does not contain. Conse- 
quently, follows that those who 
formed and worked unsuccessfully with 
the Articles Confederation contrib- 
uted much indirect and negative 
way the success our present form 
government. conclude because 
certain unfortunate historical events are 
matter record that the tragedies 
history are inevitable, accept 
fatalistic attitude life wholly out 
keeping with intelligent and construc- 
tive thinking. 

Let then avoid the mistake 
reading history backwards. That is, 
must not attempt explain the past 
terms the present. Our task 
recognize the experience previous 
generations the beginnings out 
which present social, economic, and 
political relationships have grown. Our 
history teachers today cannot assume 
that they are objective their thinking 
when they lead our youth common- 
place rediscovery that accepted patterns 
belief are correct and that all posi- 
tions that challenged these patterns were 
the days which are immediately 
before can expect our schools 
subjected considerable pressure 
which will favor fatalistic and dog- 
matic attitude toward our institutions 
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and their historical development. Such 
condition can successfully met 
teachers who are worthy the responsi- 
bility which has been entrusted them. 
must realize that our institutions 
have taken their present form result 
trial and error. They are what they 
are because the refining effort that 
was expended upon them and upon other 
less successful plans action our fel- 
low countrymen who have preceded 
the inspiring drama our nation’s 
development. have circumstance 
been forced into situation where 
necessary for people adjust 
our national life world organiza- 
tion peace preserved. Our 


history teachers tomorrow must aid 
the coming generation see that 
their task understand and appreciate 
our national institutions. This, however, 
but part their Our young 
people must inspired see that 
their unusual opportunity and great re- 
sponsibility approach our complicated 
national and international problems with 
the attitude confidence and sincerity 
which has characterized the leadership 
our country the past. can, 
within reasonable limits, achieve this 
goal, shall have demonstrated our 
understanding the place the history 
teacher the program modern edu- 
cation. 


The best political community formed citizens the middle 
class. These States are likely well administered which the 
middle class large, the larger possible than both the other classes, 
any rate than either singly; for the addition the middle class 
turns the scale and prevents either the extremes from being domi- 
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The Secondary School Liberated 


Italy 


the liberation Italy from the 

Fascists and Nazis, the Italian gov- 
ernment, co-operation with the Allied 
Military Commission, has been busy 
with the reorganization the Italian 
educational system with the aim re- 
moving from traces Fascism and 
Nazism and supplanting these ideolo- 
gies democratic and liberal system 
education that will enable the Italians 
find for themselves place respect 
and decency the community na- 
tions that will arise after the war. 
attempting achieve this goal, the 
Italian government has met with many 
and insurmountable obstacles. 
First among these the problem 
school buildings and supplies. Besides 
the fact that many schools have been 
taken over for party headquarters, army 
offices, and refugee homes, the prob- 
lem repairing and equipping the 
school buildings that were seriously 
damaged, not completely destroyed, 
especially southern and central Italy, 
the fire cannon and artillery guns, 
presents enormous difficulties which 
hamper the work reconstructing the 
educational system democratic basis. 
Until adequate facilities are provided 
and the dire needs the population 
are relieved, difficult get chil- 
dren back school. Although some im- 
provement has been made, wrong 
think that large percentage chil- 
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dren attending school even places 
where the buildings have been some- 
what restored use. Therefore, al- 
though the curricula the various types 
schools have been radically revised 
order have them conform with the 
new democratic principles, far very 
little has been actually accomplished 
inculcate these ideals the minds 
Italian children. Nevertheless, will 
seen the following pages, the or- 
ganization the school system has al- 
ready been worked out, and the new 
programs studies for all types 
schools are now force everywhere 
the country. 


The Middle School 


The satisfactory completion the 
fourth grade the elementary school 
and the passing entrance examina- 
tion are required for admission the 
middle school media inferiore) 
which lower secondary school with 
three-year course study for children 
normally from years age, 
inclusive. The need for middle school 
which prepares students for admission 
one the several types secondary 
schools was felt Italian educators 
even before the first World War. How- 
ever, this school did not come into ex- 
istence until 1940, when the Fascists 
finally established it, after capitalizing 
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the numerous discussions that had 
been held the subject prominent 
educators. recognition the need 
and importance the middle school, 
and the useful purpose serves, Italian 
educators have retained this type 
school the system education estab- 
lished for liberated Italy. the ob- 
ject the middle school orient the 
pupils their choice ‘later studies. 
This orientation absolutely necessary 
view the fact that there are 
least eight distinct types secondary 
schools which children may continue 
with their studies. These are: the classi- 
the 
lyceum, the higher technical institutes 
commerce, industry, agriculture, the 
nautical institute, the institute for geom- 
etricians, all with five-year curricula, 
and finally the higher normal institute 
offering four-year course study. Be- 
sides, felt that the middle school 
offers common ground the second- 
ary school preparation all strata 
society that specialization can better 
determined the basis the special 
aptitudes children and not social 
economic qualifications. must 
clearly borne mind, however, that al- 
though the middle school has been re- 
tained the secondary school system, its 
spirit and methods have been drastic- 
ally revised that for all practical pur- 
poses may stated that the Fascist 
middle school has ceased exist. School 
authorities insist that the keynote under- 
lying the curriculum the middle 
school today that all subjects 
study must aim free and strengthen 
the powers expression children. 
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This sharp contrast with the Fascist 
middle school. After thorough study 
and doctrinarianism stifled the soul 
Italian school children, distorting both 
the minds and hearts the young gen- 
eration. 

Even while vast area Italy was 
still under the control the Nazis and 
Fascists, various educational commis- 
sions were appointed study what 
could salvaged from the Fascist 
middle school which with its dogmatism 
and consultations with the leading edu- 
cators the Allied Nations and with 
prominent Italian professor peda- 
gogy, these commissions formulated 
series instructions and programs 
which now serve give the initial im- 
pulse the work modernizing the 
Italian middle school, far present 
facilities will allow. 

The content the present program 
study differs very little from that 
which formed the basis the Fascist 
middle school. other words, the sub- 
jects study and the time allotted 
each subject—Italian, Latin, history, 
geography, mathematics, drawing, and 
religion—remain substantially the same. 
The most important change the in- 
troduction the study modern 
language which total six hours 
devoted the second and third years 
the course. Music and singing which 
were not found the Fascist middle 
school are now elective subjects, al- 
though only one hour week each 
the three years devoted them. 
The time assigned physical education 
for girls has been reduced from six 
four hours the three years, whereas 


for boys has been increased from six 
ten hours. the other hand, girls are 
expected devote more time do- 
mestic science. Military drill for boys 
has been entirely removed from the 
curriculum, 

Table illustrates the program 
study the middle school organized 
the present time, the total number 
hours given each subject the three 
years, and comparison this total 
with the total hours under the Fascists: 

But order have clearer idea 
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and critical powers the students. For 
this purpose, compositions must not 
only deal with problems everyday 
life, but they must also become increas- 
ingly more varied and critical and show 
evidence that the writer becoming 
master the language. The regulations 
stress the importance showing “the 
vital connections” between the Italian 
and Latin languages. textbook 
the three grades the teacher advised 
employ anthology prose and 
poetry Italian writers the nine- 


TABLE 


Subject 


Italian, Latin, history, geography 
Mathematics 
Foreign language 
Religion 
Drawing 
Physical education and work 
Boys 
Girls 
Domestic science for girls 
Military science and home economics 
Work 
Elective subject 
Music and singing 


Total 


the object and scope the various sub- 
jects studied the middle school, will 
necessary examine the curriculum 
more closely. this manner may 
learn not only what its objectives are, 
but also the type culture that being 
imparted and, what even more im- 
portant, the human values that the 
Italian child will ready accept 
his relations with his fellowmen. 

for exemple, the prin- 
cipal aim the teaching Italian 
develop and sharpen the analytical 


Total hours 
Fascist 


middle school 


Hours Instruction 


since liberation Total 
hours 
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teenth and twentieth centuries. The 
teacher also permitted adopt other 
readers which may consider suitable 
demonstrate the intimate relationship 
between the study Italian and the 
other subjects instruction the cor- 
responding grades. 

the study Latin the 
emphasis Roman life and the in- 
stitutions Imperial Rome. The 
teacher advised make comparative 
analyses and establish relationships be- 
tween the Italian and Latin languages. 
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After careful and analytical study 
the declensions and inflections, the 
second and third grades the pupil 
made read selected passages from the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The teacher re- 
minded, however, that must not limit 
himself the reading the classical 
authors (Cornelius, Phedrus, Caesar, 
Ovid, etc.), but must also include 
other prose writers and poets the en- 
tire Latin world, for example, selec- 
tions from the vulgar Latin, epigraphs, 
and passages from the Gospel. Graded 
translations from and into Latin consti- 
tute essential part the class work 
during the three years. 

Geography.—In the teaching geog- 
raphy the aim develop the creative 
powers children order satisfy 
their growing curiosity. After study 
celestial bodies, geological forma- 
tions, flora, fauna, peoples the world 
and their anthropic, linguistic and 
gious differences, and the variety their 
social and economic systems, the course 
continues with discussion the physi- 
cal and economic geography Italy, 
the ethnical, economic and political rela- 
tions the countries Europe with 
one another and with the rest the 
world, and general survey the po- 
litical and economic structure our 
civilization. 

study history em- 
phasizes the chief characteristics the 
various epochs human values. The 
teacher urged cause the child 
reflect upon the fundamental motives 
history, stressing the causes interna- 
tional disputes and the origin con- 
flicts among nations. After rapid sur- 
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vey prehistoric times and brief 
reference Greek civilization, the 
course continues with more detailed 
analysis Roman civilization, and the 
spread both civilizations the ancient 
world. This followed study 
Rome, the Republic, the expansion 
Rome the Mediterraneum, the pri- 
vate and public life the Romans, 
domestic institutions, social and civil 
wars, Caesar, Augustus, the Empire, 
Diocletian, Christianity, the causes that 
led the fall the Empire, the Bar- 
barian invasions, the Lombards, the 
Arabs, the Franks, feudalism, the Cru- 
sades, the rise the communes, the 
maritime cities, the signorie and princi- 
palities, and the first modern states. 
Special attention then devoted the 
study the civilization the Renais- 
sance Italy. Foreign dominations 
Italy the outbreak the French 
Revolution are carefully studied, the 
third grade the course ends with the his- 
tory Italy since the French 
tion with emphasis the Napoleonic 
invasions Italy, the restorations, the 
early Italian revolutionary movements, 
the wars Italian independence, the 
colonial problem, and the war 1914 
1918. Finally, the teacher advised 
make clear the causes the present 
conflict, and the absurdity resorting 
violence order solve the most ur- 
gent national problems instead trying 
reach more comprehensive and fra- 
ternal understanding and collaboration 
with other peoples. 

Foreign language.—This subject was 
not included the middle school 
the Fascists. modern language now 


studied the second and third grades 
and the same suggestions are given 
the teacher modern languages were 
given instructors Italian and Latin. 
Carefully selected passages are used 
the second grade teach the rules 
pronunciation. Grammar, reading, trans- 
lations, and dictation constitute part 
the classwork. 

work this sub- 
ject covers the four major operations, 
fractions, segments, angles, perpendicu- 
lar and lines, triangles, the deci- 
mal system, square root, ratio, polygons, 
parallelograms, circumference, circle, 
area polygons and parallelograms, 
solution simple first degree equations, 
perimeter, principles solid geometry, 
and the volume solids. Whenever 
possible the teacher advised in- 
troduce the name and importance 
great figure the history mathe- 
matics. 

course includes fig- 
urative and geometric drawing, machine 
design, and graphic plants. The teacher 
urged give encouragement chil- 
dren who show special aptitudes, 

Music elective 
course covers study rhythm, time, 
pause, unison, measure, etc. The student 
should shown the development 
music from the simple primitive melo- 
dies modern compositions. 

Physical education, work, domestic 
economy.—The regulations stress the in- 
timate connection between physical edu- 
cation, work, and domestic science since 
all three contribute the physical de- 
velopment the child. Since the 
present moment the facilities for sports 
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requiring gymnasia, equipment, etc. are 
very limited account the destruc- 
tion brought the war, the teacher 
physical education advised take 
his class places which are actively en- 
gaged human labor that children 
may receive instruction some 
form human activity. The point 
that since children will active par- 
ticipants the work that being per- 
formed, they will more readily appreci- 
ate the organization labor. The 
teacher advised divide the class 
into squads that each will work to- 
gether with the farmer, laborer, and 
worker. this manner children will 
render themselves useful the work 
reconstruction that going the 
country. The regulations point out that 
only such form labor can have truly 
democratic significance. Girls, the 
other hand, devote much their time 
housekeeping, domestic science, sew- 
ing and cutting, care the household 
furniture, shopping, hygiene, contagious 
diseases, their prevention and control, 
and the care the sick. Considerable 
time also devoted the study 
bringing children (nutrition, dis- 
eases, and early education). 
accordance with the 
Lateran treaty between the Holy See 
and Italy, the programs for the teach- 
ing religion established the ec- 


clesiastical authorities are force. 


Classical, Scientific, and Normal 
Secondary Schools 


The satisfactory completion the 
three-year course the middle school 
enables student continue with his 
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education one the eight distinct 
types secondary schools: classical 
gymnasium-lyceum, scientific lyceum, 
higher technical commercial, industrial, 
agricultural institutes, the nautical insti- 
tute, the institute for geometricians, and 
the higher normal institute. All these 
schools offer five-year course study, 
except the higher normal institute which 
may completed four years, These 
institutions serve specific purpose and 
prepare students either for admission 
the several university faculties for the 
exercise certain professions. 


Gymnasium 


The aims and methods prescribed 
the programs study for the gym- 
nasium and the classical lyceum are 
harmony with and tend complete 
those the new elementary and middle 
schools. The traditional programs the 
classical school aim introduce the stu- 
dent world culture that es- 
sentially humanistic; all the subjects 
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study help mould the minds chil- 
dren and quicken and enliven their 
thought and imagination. order 
develop powers initiative children, 
the programs study literature and 
history have been broadened 
give students opportunity investi- 
gate, wider scale than ever before 
attempted, world relations and signif- 
cant social phenomena. However, the 
teacher warned that must not con- 
fuse the minds his students with in- 
formation that they cannot assimilate 
and burden them with material that will 
not add their culture, for this would 
cause them dislike their study. Since 
textbooks will not sufficient both 
quantity and quality, the teacher, his 
own initiative, should try remedy 
these and other difficulties that will 
encounter his work. 

The satisfactory completion the 
two-year course study the gym- 
nasium admits student the classical 
lyceum. Table indicates the program 
study prescribed for the classical 
gymnasium-lyceum: 


TABLE 


Higher hours 
Subject Gymnasium Lyceum years 
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and the two 
years study the gymnasium, the 
object the study Italian and Latin 
develop the student apprecia- 
tion the world culture which then 
will strengthened the lyceum, This 
accomplished comparative study 
Italian and Latin syntax, prose pas- 
sages and poetry. Italian, prose 
passages and poetry authors from the 
fourteenth the twentieth centuries, 
including some foreign authors are 
studied. good Italian version the 
Aeneid and all the Promessi are 
also read, The programs stress composi- 
tion and oral work both languages. 
Latin students are required read 
passages from Caesar and Sallust, some 
elegies Ovid and Tibullus, Cicero, 
and good portion book the 
Aeneid. addition translations from 
and into Latin, students write original 
compositions Latin. 

Greek work includes 
exercises the morphology and lexicon 
well translation into Greek 
simple Italian sentences. Students are 
required translate some the fables 
Aesop, selected passages from Xeno- 
phon, and some the dialogues 
Lucian. 

work 
cludes oral conversation and composi- 
tion, themes, dictation, oral and written 
translations, both literal and The 
programs also prescribe readings from 
ancient and modern authors, selected 
both for their excellence and interest 
they hold for young pupils. Teachers 
are required stress the historical im- 
portance the authors selected. The 
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teacher also required use constantly 
the foreign language class, and en- 
courage his students the same, 
especially the last grade. 
Geography.—The study includes Asia, 
Africa, America, Oceania, polar lands, 
their physical configuration, life and 
civilization, the spread European 
civilization newly discovered lands, 
their economic, political and cultural re- 
lations, their similarities and contrasts. 
suggestions given for 
the study history the middle school 
apply the gymnasium also. The study 
history based documents and 
readings which emphasize the major 
problems the various epochs and their 
significance and value the develop- 
ment our civilization. The 
advised illustrate the main ethnic, 
and economic, scientific, and artistic in- 
ventions the various epochs. Begin- 
ning with the ancient peoples who 
inhabited the their 
social and political organizations, the 
course continues with study Greek 
expansion the Mediterraneum and the 
Orient, the age Pericles, Macedonia, 
the empire Alexander. the fifth 
grade the subject covers study the 
ancient inhabitants Italy, the origin 
Rome, the expansion Rome the 
peninsula and the Mediterraneum, 
relations with the Hellenistic world and 
the influence Greek culture the 
Roman, civil wars and the crises 
the Republic, Caesar, Augustus, the 
Empire, the Constitution, foreign 
tics, economic and social life, culture 
and art, vicissitudes the Empire 
the third century, Christianity its 
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relations with Roman society and the 
Empire, and the barbarians and the 
crises the Roman Empire. 

work algebra 
covers fractions and the four major op- 
erations, exponents, polynomials, equa- 
tions and problems with one unknown. 
geometry the course deals with lines, 
segments, surface, 
polygons, parallelograms, circumference 
and circle, angles circle, equivalent 
polygons, etc. 

Religion—In the study religion 
the programs are prescribed the 
ecclesiastical authority. 


Classical Lyceum 


Italian, Latin, Greek 
The aim the teaching these subjects 
develop greater critical under- 
standing and appreciation the ancient 
and modern civilizations and the re- 
lations that exist between them. Stu- 
dents are required read documents 
and selections which reveal the char- 
acteristics the style the individual 
authors and the periods which they 
belong. The teacher urged provoke 
thought and discussion these subjects. 
Satisfactory translations from the Latin 
and Greek literatures into the Italian 
may also used. 

the reading 
medieval prose and poetry the origi- 
nal students are prepared understand 
the origin the Italian language and 
the gradual change 
poetry the vulgar tongue, especially 
its relation musical expressions 
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(hymn, ballad, sonnet, etc.). Besides 
passages taken from the best Italian 
literary critics, the course gradually ap- 
proaches the modern authors, 
nunzio, Fogazzaro, Verga, Pirandello. 
During the last two grades the 
lyceum the teacher urged fill 
deplorable gap the 
ground students, namely, their 
ignorance foreign literatures, ac- 
complish this aim the present curriculum 
prescribes that least one hour week 
must devoted the study foreign 
literatures, particularly the French, 
German, Russian, English, and Ameri- 
can. The curriculum covers wide period 
—from the Chanson geste the 
comedies Moliére, Balzac, Victor 
Hugo, Stendahl, Flaubert, and Maupas- 
sant; from Nibelungen, Herman and 
Dorothea Faust, Goethe, Schiller 
and the lyrics Heine; from Gogol 
Tolstoi, Dostoevski and Gorki; from 
Shakespeare Dickens and the great 
lyrical poets the nineteenth century; 
from Emerson Poe and Melville. 
other words, students are required 
read the masterpieces foreign litera- 
tures, copies which must made 
available the school library. 
Latin—In this course the student 
surveys the history Latin literature 
from its origin the end the Re- 
public with particular reference pas- 
sages from Virgil, Livy, Catullus, 
Horace, and Cicero and other authors 
that are not specifically prescribed. The 
work the class also includes transla- 
tions from and into Latin. 
Greek.—Besides study outline 
form the literary history Greece 


from Homer dramatic poetry, ora- 
tory, philosophy during the Attic and 
Greco-Roman periods, students are re- 
quired read either the original 
good Italian translations significant 
passages from Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Plato, Greek lyrical poetry, 
tragedy, and oration. 

History.—Beginning with the Middle 
Ages, the barbaric invasions, the Cru- 
sades, the commune, the foreign inva- 
sions, the Reformation and Counter 
Reformation, the wars succession, the 
various aspects the social and economic 
life Europe and elsewhere the 
outbreak the American and French 
revolutions, the course then continues 
with the contemporary period, stressing 
the great economic and social problems 
the topics treated are: the 
American Revolution, the French Rev- 
olution, Italy during the Napoleonic 
period, the Italian Risorgimento, the 
wars Italian independence, emigra- 
tions and colonies, the world war and its 
consequences. Through the study the 
fundamental progress mankind 
the course history, the aim en- 
able students understand the gravest 
problems which still remain unsolved 
and appreciate the aspirations Italy 
the fields social and international 
collaboration, the three classes the 
lyceum, the teacher must stress the 
historical development economics and 
law from the primitive forms society 
and production the most modern 
forms social and economic organiza- 
tion. 

course during which the student surveys 
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the history philosophic thought begin- 
ning with the Greek philosophers 
(Socrates and Plato) and gradually 
coming the Christian philosophers 


Augustine and Thomas Aquinas). 


The course then continues with human- 
ism and the Renaissance; the philosophy 
the Renaissance, Giordano Bruno, the 
experimental method (Bacon and Gali- 
leo). Modern problems philosophy 
are studied through Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, and Kant. the third year 
the course includes study dualism, 
the development Kant’s idealism, the 
relation between Italian and European 
philosophy (Vico), the characteristics 
the philosophy the Risorgimento 
(Rosmini and Hegel, Feuer- 
bach, Marx, Engels; dialectic material- 
ism}; positivism, evolutionism; historical 
idealism; pragmatism. 

History the teaching 
art the object develop students 
sense and appreciation beauty. 
This goal achieved through the study 
the most important figurative arts 
the Greek, Roman, and Italian periods. 
The course includes study pre- 
historic art Mycene and Crete, Roman 
art, Byzantine art, Renaissance art, the 
Barocco and the neo-classic art, Roman- 
tic art, realism, impressionism, and twen- 
tieth century art. the end the 
course the student must position 
know the fundamental development 
art and recognize the most im- 
portant artistic products Greece, 
Rome and the Italian cities. The teacher 
must not fail point out the most im- 
portant constructions the different pe- 
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riods and works foreign artists, es- 
pecially those who were 
fluenced Italian art. 

Natural sciences, chemistry, geogra- 
the natural sciences the course 
includes botany and zoology accompa- 
nied descriptive and comparative 
analyses plants and animals, includ- 
ing the microscopic study plant and 
animal life, the cell, plant and animal 
physiology, the endocrine, the nervous 
and the muscular systems, and reflex 
actions man, nutrition and disease. 
chemistry the course covers study 
acids, bases, salts and metals, miner- 
alogy, and organic compounds far 
the carbon compounds. The course 
geography deals with astronomy, 
terrestrial and physical geography, 
geology, the distribution flora and 
fauna, anthropic and economic geogra- 
phy, the evolutionary laws life the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal worlds. 

following subjects are 
treated this course: motion, velocity, 
acceleration, force, mass, weight, action 
and reaction, gravity, pendulum, work, 
simple machines, fluids and their proper- 
ties, optics, acoustics, thermodynamics, 
motors, electricity, magnetism, pyles, 
compass, telephone, 
formers, rays and radio, laws the 
conservation energy, and the most 
modern theories the composition 
matter. 


work includes 


algebra, geometry (including 
geometry), and trigonometry. 

programs study 
prepared the ecclesiastical authorities 
are force. 
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Scientific Lyceum 


Under the Fascist system, the scien- 
tific lyceum offered four-year course 
accordance with the pre- 
sent organization, integrating class 
one year’s duration, whose scope, 
function, and program study are 
similar those the last year the 
gymnasium, has been added, this 
manner the scientific lyceum, like all 
other types secondary schools, except 
the higher normal institute, now offers 
five-year program. The curriculum 
Table III page following, pre- 
scribed for the scientific lyceum: 

general, the program studies 
the scientific lyceum similar that 
the classical lyceum. However, the 
scientific lyceum devotes much more 
time modern languages and the pure 
and applied sciences than the classical 
lyceum. the other hand, literary 
subjects are given secondary position 
the curriculum. Thus, for example, 
during the five years the classical 
gymnasium-lyceum total twenty- 
two hours are devoted the study 
the Italian language and literature and 
another twenty-two hours the study 
Latin language and literature; the 
scientific lyceum only nineteen and 
twenty hours respectively are assigned 
these subjects. The Greek language 
and literature which receive total 
seventeen hours the classical school 
are not included all the program 
the scientific lyceum. Likewise, his- 
tory, geography, and philosophy are 
studied more thoroughly the classical 
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lyceum than the scientific. However, 
modern languages and the pure 
and applied sciences, the scientific lyceum 
offers more thorough preparation 
its students than the classical school. For 
example, the scientific lyceum offers 
seventeen hours modern languages 
and literatures whereas only eight hours 
are devoted the classical lyceum; 
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portance attached the study the 
scientific subjects the curriculum 
the scientific lyceum may formed 
remember that even the study 
the Italian and Latin literatures the 
stress those authors who distin- 
guished themselves the sciences and 
related subjects. Likewise, the study 
history and philosophy the emphasis 


TABLE III 


Subjects study 


Italian language and literature 
Latin language and literature 
Foreign language and literature 
History 

Geography 

Philosophy 

Natural sciences, chemistry and geography 
Physics 

Mathematics 

Drawing 

Religion 

Physical education 


Total 


the study physics the scientific lyceum 
devotes eight hours whereas the classical 
institute assigns only five hours the 
same subject; mathematics the scien- 
tific lyceum prescribes eighteen hours 
whereas the classical lyceum limits the 
course only eleven hours; the 
natural sciences, chemistry and geogra- 
phy, the scientific lyceum offers ten 
hours study whereas the classical 
provides nine hours instruction. An- 
other important difference the cur- 
ricula the two institutions that 
the classical lyceum four hours are as- 
signed the study the history 
art; lieu this subject, the scientific 
lyceum offers ten hours instruction 
drawing. better idea the im- 


Year Course 


2 2 2 2 10 


scientific discoveries and inventions 
and the development scientific 
thought and the experimental method. 

the study the natural sciences, 
chemistry, and mineralogy the course 
stresses human anatomy, physiology and 
the elements hygiene with particular 
reference nutrition, the home, labor, 
contagion, disease and public health. 
chemistry the work covers both inor- 
ganic and organic chemistry the 
study the alkaloids and proteins. 

physics the course includes study 
mechanics, inertia, work, heat, sound, 
optics, electricity, magnetism, rays, etc. 

mathematics students receive satis- 
factory courses algebra, plane and 
solid geometry, and trigonometry. 
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the study foreign language 
and the work includes read- 
ing, exercises/ translation, dictation, 
composition And conversation. 
prehensive anthology authors from 
the beginning the present day used. 
The course also deals with the history 
the literature the country whose 
language being studied. Students are 
also required read complete work 
least two major authors. The in- 
structor urged use class the 
foreign language exclusively and 
should encourage his students the 
same. the last grade the teacher 
asked guide his students acquiring 
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The Higher Normal Institute 


The higher normal institute which 
prepares teachers for the elementary 
school the only secondary school 
tution that offers four-year course 
study, have seen, all the other 
schools prescribe five-year course. 
Normally, therefore, young man 
woman may complete the requirements 
qualify elementary school 
teacher seventeen years age. 

Table shown the curriculum 
the higher normal institute during 
the four years: 


TABLE 
Years the Course 

Italian language and literature 
History 3 3 3 3 12 
Natural sciences, chemistry and geography 


knowledge the masterpieces 
foreign literatures. 

The course drawing includes me- 
chanical and architectural drawing, 
tendencies and aspects modern archi- 
tecture Italy, New York, Berlin, and 
Moscow. 

The programs fixed the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities for the study religion 
are force. 


the study the Italian language 
and literature the work covers com- 
prehensive survey the literature from 
the school the “dolce stil nuovo” 
the principal contemporary authors. 
Latin the students are required read 
selected passages from Virgil, Livy, 
and 


Translations from and into Latin are 
also prescribed. give the students 
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Italian and Latin better appreciation 
the civilization each epoch, teach- 
ers are asked stress the contributions 
the major artists. During the last two 
years, the teachers Italian and Latin 
must devote considerable time 
study the masterpieces foreign 
literatures, stressing their significance 
and importance. the reading 
foreign original works class, teachers 
must show the influences they exerted 
and what relations, any, they had 
with Italian authors. Students are re- 
quired write résumés and reviews 
books that are read outside class. 
doing believed that they will 
enrich their own culture and have 
better understanding world civiliza- 
tion. Special care given the study 
masterpieces French, German, 
Russian, English, and American litera- 
tures. the study American liter- 
ature, the names Emerson, Poe and 
Melville are mentioned the programs. 

the study foreign language 
the work comprises conversation, oral 
and written composition, recitation 
poems from memory, dictation, and 
translation, Students also read selected 
passages from the major authors with 
the object acquiring knowledge 
the development the civilization and 
culture the country whose language 
they are studying. 

the four-year course history, 
the student surveys the entire field from 
pre-historic times the first World War 
and its results. The aim enable 
students gain general knowledge 
fundamental human progress the 
course history, the problems that still 
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remain unsolved, and the aspirations 
the Italian people for social and inter- 
national collaboration. The teacher 
also required devote some time 
the main technical, economic, scientific, 
and artistic inventions each era. 

The instructions accompanying the 
course philosophy and pedagogy point 
out that the chief defect the higher 
normal institute during the Fascist 
régime was its failure give proper 
orientation the cultural formation 
the students who were preparing 
themselves elementary school 
teachers. Furthermore, the study 
pedagogy students did not receive 
clear idea the goal which all the 
subjects studied this aimed. 
The revised curriculum now force 
urges each teacher point out and 
make clear his pupils the usefulness 
the subject they are studying the 
work their profession, both for its 
formative character well for its 
practical application the work the 
elementary school. the teaching 
philosophy and pedagogy the aim not 
only give the students historical 
and systematic survey these subjects, 
but also help the formation 
their individual culture, develop 
them interest the basic problems 
philosophy and education, and finally 
make evident the fact that the re- 
searches conducted 
pedagogists, and psychologists are not 
all abstract elaborations which have 
relation the historical reality and 
the moral, social, and economic prob- 
lems today. Special attention given 
children’s literature, because helps 
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give the students normal institutes 
appreciation the problems they 
will have solve the elementary 
school, and arouses them interest 
the life the child, and his spirit- 
ual world. the last year the course 
the stress European and American 
pedagogical methods. The contributions 
the following men receive special at- 
tention the curriculum: Cuoco, Maz- 
zini, Gioberti, Aporti, Lambruschini, 
Capponi, Tommaseo, Agazzi, Montes- 
sori, and Radice. 

The course the natural sciences, 
chemistry, and physics also embraces 
mineralogy and botany. 
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encourage children express their 
imagination through the figurative arts. 
Much time devoted drawings 
the blackboard. 

the study religion the program 
prescribed the ecclesiastical authority 
force. 

Table showing the total number 
hours assigned the teaching each 
subject the three different types 
academic secondary schools; namely, the 
classical gymnasium-lyceum, the scien- 
tific lyceum, and the higher normal in- 
stitute interesting because makes 
clear their relative importance the 
curricula: 


TABLE 

Classical Higher 
Subjects study Lyceum Normal 

Lyceum. Institute. 

years 

5 years 4 years 
Italian language and literature 
Latin language and literature 
Greek language and literature 
Foreign language and literature 
History 
Geography 
Philosophy 
Natural sciences, chemistry, and geography 
Mathematics 
Drawing 
Music and singing 
Religion 

Total 139 139 107 


Includes pedagogy. 


mathematics the work includes 
algebra, plane and solid geometry. 

the regulations concerning the 
teaching drawing, stated that this 
subject important “as instrument 
expression” the hands the future 
teacher. The teacher advised show 
future elementary school teachers how 


Vocational Education 
Students who have completed the 
middle school may, they choose, con- 
tinue with their education one the 
five technical institutes, e.g., commercial, 
industrial, agricultural, nautical, and the 
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institute for geometricians, each which 
offers five-year course study. Each 
type technical institute divided 
into sections offering courses that lead 
various specializations, Thus, for 
example, student the technical com- 
mercial institute may specialize busi- 
ness administration. The 
dustrial institute offers courses eleven 
specializations: mechanics, electricians, 
mining, textiles, dyers, industrial chem- 
ists, building trades, radiotechnicians, 
aeronautical mechanics, agricultural 
chemists, fertilizing chemists. The tech- 
nical agricultural institute has section 
vineculture and enology. The tech- 
nical institute divided into 
three sections: for deck officers, machine 
officers, and navy yard directors. 

Generally speaking, the first two years 
all technical institutes are devoted 
cultural subjects—Italian, history, 
mathematics, modern languages, physics, 
chemistry, economic geography, etc. 
Specialization usually does not start 
until the student enters the third year 
the course. fact, the last three 
years the course are almost entirely 
assigned professional and vocational 
courses, 

Upon the completion the course 
studies graduates qualify experts 
their respective fields specialization. 


Textbooks 


order make certain that all 
traces Fascism are removed from the 
Italian secondary schools, the Minister 
Public Instruction (Professor Guido 
Ruggero), the Director the Sub- 
committee Education (Carleton 
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Washburne), and the Chairman the 
Ministerial Commission for the De- 
fascistization Textbooks (Professor 
Giuseppe Sontonastaso) have authorized 
the publication the official approved 
list textbooks from which principals 
and instructors may choose the texts 
used the teaching the various sub- 
jects. The Ministerial Commission has 
also compiled two other lists:—the first 
contains the authors and titles 198 
texts that cannot used the schools; 
the second, much larger one, contains 
the titles approved texts provided 
that certain specified pages are removed. 

The following are among the better 
known authors whose books have been 
proscribed: Codignola, 
spirituale giovani 
Curcio, politica demografica del 
(Mondadori); Ducati, Ghisal- 
berti, Mare Nostrum, volumes (Per- 
rella); Giuliano, Elementi cultura 
fascista (Zanichelli); Monti, canale 
Suez rivendicazioni italiane 
Rome) Panzini, melograno, 
ant. rinnovata Alulli Saggio 
impero 
Trabalza, Allodoli, Piccola 
degli italiani, scuola media 

The following are among the better 
known authors whose books have been 
approved condition that the pages 
indicated are removed: Ascoli, 
zioni diritto civile (Dante Alighieri), 
pp. 41, 74; Barbagallo, Predominio 
straniero—Rivoluzione francese. 
sorgimento (Dante Alighieri), 
159, 163, 165, etc.; Codignola, 
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Linee storia dell’educazione (La 
Nuova Italia), from page 551; 
nunzio, Prose scelte cura Pastorino 
(Mondadori), pp. 302 346; Kirch- 
mayer, italiana, 
volume pp. 272 275; Macchiavelli, 
della guerra (Signorelli), 12; 
Principe (Dante Alighieri), page 
Aprile, Trattato geometria 
page 221; Omodeo, Corsano, 
mento (Sansoni), page 101; 
Plutarch, vita Cesare cura 
Giovanni Magna (C. Signorelli), 
page Virgil, Aeneid. Book Edited 
Cammelli (C. Signorelli), Preface. 

The fact that even textbooks 
Italian grammar, architecture, geometry, 
and some the classics, such Mac- 
chiavelli, Plutarch, and Virgil, are in- 
cluded among the proscribed par- 
tially approved books indication 
the care with which the Commission 
carried out the task that was assigned 
it. 

conclude this rapid review the 
present Italian secondary school system, 
should like point out the most sig- 
nificant changes that have been intro- 
duced and certain merits and deficiencies 
that are still found the various 
curricula. Perhaps the most important 
result for the world large ex- 
pected from its present organization 
that the Italian secondary school will 
not only eradicate from the minds 
students all Fascist ideas and ideals, but 
will cause them understand and 
appreciate the benefits democracy and 
democratic institutions; they will also 
receive positive proof the folly 
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trying solve economic and social prob- 
lems acts aggression instead 
peaceful methods and discussion. 

analysis the program studies 
makes clear that Latin and the classics 
retain prominent position the cur- 
ricula the various types secondary 
schools. fact, the strength and im- 
portance secondary education Italy 
continues rest the devotion the 
classical tradition. This natural 
that Italy, France, Latin 
and Greek have stronger hold than 
the United States, first because their 
general reverence for literary culture, 
naturally involving the classics, and 
secondly because Latin the direct 
source their own language. the 
study the classics Italian students 
come know the ancient world 
whole and the various stages and the 
most critical periods through which 
Italy and her people have attained the 
present civilization—facts which mould 
the spiritual personality students. 

addition the satisfactory training 
they receive the classics, secondary 
school pupils Italy receive most 
language and literature, one more 
foreign modern languages, history, phi- 
losophy, mathematics, art and drawing. 
However, the instruction they receive 
deficient the natural sciences, 
which the knowledge imparted largely 
theoretical, since there little 
equipment the schools for laboratory 
work physics, chemistry biology. 
Excepting the natural sciences, the 
quality instruction imparted the 
secondary schools compares most favor- 
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ably with, and some subjects su- 
perior that which obtains many 
our American liberal arts colleges. Al- 
though difficult make comparisons 
between two systems education which 
are divergent the Italian and 
American, still fair state that 
graduate from Italian secondary 
school (other than the higher normal 
institute) has approximately the equiva- 
lent education American student 
who has finished his sophomore year 
liberal arts college. the case 
graduate from higher normal institute, 
his preparation approximately the 
same that freshman who ready 
enter the sophomore year. Before 
closing should like refer another 
serious shortcoming the Italian sys- 
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tem. Since the stress Italy almost 
entirely the acquisition human- 
istic culture and the training the 
mind, the system all but ignores the 
social development school children. 
The result that the average Italian 
youth cannot easily adapt himself to, 
even understand and much less ap- 
preciate, social environment that 
different from the one which has 
been brought up. That trait remains 
with the average Italian boy girl 
forever. This defect which unfortu- 
nately still obtains the Italian system 
education and one which should re- 
ceive the immediate and careful con- 
sideration those charged with the 
responsibility both the instruction 
and education the children Italy. 


time when propaganda obscures reality, and partisanship has 
tendency override the common interest, especially important 
for society strengthen the efforts those who can handle evidence 
with competence and Fospick 
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Kindness 


RacHEL PALMER 


Kindness warms and builds and soothes 
And helps along the pathways 


Destined heart and laws. 


Every one would kind 
Always thoughts were right. 


Kindness builds resources and 

Avoids waste and erosion 

souls full potentialities. 

Kindness tool sharp and strong. 
more powerful than guns 


cannon 


Kindness something that 
Every one can use; costs 


little, yet, does much! 


Were American Negro 


scientific scholarship its 
aloofness from bias nor the judg- 
ment well-informed individuals 
any field will longer concede that 
assumption superiority the part 
one race toward another stems from 
enlightened attitude mind. The 
recent attempt the Nazis arrogate 
themselves unique excellence among 
the sons men has met with the answer 
deserved. All races have had their 
crude beginnings, their sudden stirrings 
toward more abundant life when chal- 
lenged opportunity, their periods 
slow growth. History replete with 
examples: even the incomparable Greeks 
were once unlettered nomads, and our 
own Teutonic forebears were rough buc- 
caneers when they swarmed down upon 
the civilized Roman world. The assump- 
tion pre-eminence, therefore, not 
the result logical reasoning but 
prejudice and egotism—a state mind 
not unlike the paranoiac’s delusions 
grandeur. 

But when all said, the fact remains 
that, when human beings any race 
come face face with human beings who 
look different, there instinctive 
feeling reserve, separateness, 
animals. Though thousands them 
may travel together over the African 
veldt, each knows his own kin. The lion 


the plant world. The rose and the 
violet may bloom and shed their frag- 
rance the same garden, but their 
identity sphered their own distinc- 
tive 

far, good. Natural instincts are 
not flouted. the other hand, 
they are not accepted the meas- 
ure the highest manifestation crea- 
tive power—the human creature, en- 
dowed with reason, conscience, and the 


will work out his own destiny. John 
Milton said: 


Accuse not nature! She hath done her part; 
thou but thine. 


But these “gods, though the germ,” 
Browning called us, must look 
that they work with nature, not against 
her. inhabitant Mars could view 
through telescope the panorama 
earth’s phenomena, would not 
less fascinated the infinite variety than 
the miracle unity—those mysteri- 
ous forces binding together all the 
aspects creation into spectacle 
beauty and vitality and restless energy 
directed toward every conceivable end. 
But “that divine event which the 
whole creation moves” would not 
discernible the Martian observer; nor 
earth they toil and struggle for the 
mastery things. Whether they tread 
the paths duty the paths pleas- 
ure, during the short span life al- 
lotted them, their accomplishments 
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fall short their ambitions; their 
egotistical confidence themselves in- 
deed must move the inextinguishable 
laughter the gods, whose mills are 
set grind with imperturable slowness. 
Only Time, the soul the universe 
according Pythagoras, the hoary ob- 
server all that is, can discern the 
ultimate meaning and outcome the 
wisdom and the ways Nature. The 
day may dawn when racial diversity, 
which would now intrigue our Martian, 
will obliterated and all humanity— 
Caucasian, Indian, Oriental, Ethiopian— 
one race. But that eventuality lies 
the lap the gods. 

the meantime, race friction and 
rivalry, accentuated the war, are not 
academic questions. every part the 
world they are acutely apprehended and 
are awaiting answer that will con- 


tribute universal peace, least. 


that will not disrupt such peace will 
follow the defeat the Axis. And 
goes without saying that these burning 
questions call for leaders who possess 
infinite patience, spiritual vision, and 
diplomacy high order. Especially 
this true the United States where 
“the still, sad music humanity” 
heard many different keys represent- 
ing many different racial strains. 

But narrow the discussion 
problem that has vexed this country since 
the beginning the seventeenth cen- 
tury and that must have twentieth- 
century solution, namely, the Negro 
problem—for, his status determined, 
other racial questions will settle them- 
selves—what the duty the white 
man who honestly desires see estab- 
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lished modus vivendi that will satisfy 
both the white majority and the Ne- 
groes, our largest minority group? How 
shall set about making his 
tion the happy ending this grave 
and challenging problem the races? 

the first place, scientific point 
view and tolerant, tactful spirit are 
indispensable. They involve willing- 
ness informed, ethnologically and 
historically, about the nature, the ability, 
and the achievements the Negro, 
willingness, regardless pride and 
prejudice, accept the fact, revealed 
science, that the races differ, not 
their inherent powers and virtues, but 
such secondary matters the color 
the skin, the conformation the fea- 
tures, temperament, and the like and 
that some breeds the human family, 
which have been influenced age-long 
climatic, geographic, and economic con- 
ditions—by lack opportunity, short 
—are, nevertheless, their innate quali- 
ties mind and character, potentially 
similar species more fortunate their 
milieu. Furthermore, the white 
man’s obligation be, his personal 
intercourse with his colored brother, 
respectful and co-operative saw 
difference their skins. 


But what about the black man who 
also wishes see workable and happy 
way life for both races the same 
country? were American Negro, 
should feel that they were the same 
the white man’s and should try 
interpret race its best both 
fellow citizens this country and 
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fellow men everywhere. should say 
white brother, “We don’t look 
like you, but are like you, have 
the same belief ourselves; the same 
family loyalties; the same love lib- 
erty; the same eagerness trained 
the best schools; the same diversity 
interests; the same ambition suc- 
ceed; short, the same aspiration 
order our lives free men.” 

Then, were American Negro, 
too, should turn the history 
people since their enforced transplanting 
this country and consider their experi- 
ence and development (1) slaves, (2) 
citizens. 

There seems among some Ne- 
groes feeling against what called 
“Uncle Tomism.” This cruel in- 
justice those radiant characters who 
were attached the South- 
ern estates and who were slaves name 
rather than fact. They often exercised 
authority over youth that was little 
short absolute and, withal, won from 
them affection that never wavered 
through war and Reconstruction. Why 
was this? was simply that those Negro 
men and women had dignity and charac- 
ter that could not effaced adverse 
circumstances. For this reason they were 
called “Uncle,” “Aunt,” and “Mam- 
my.” They were titles honor. The 
Negro’s magnetism, his good nature and 
wit, his singing and his fiddle, his pa- 
tient endurance fate that might well 
have made him bitter and implacable 
foe, had their reward. was respon- 
sible for half the charm the Old 
South, and, although lacked the edu- 
cation and culture the Greek slave 
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during the Roman Republic, had the 
same ability win the heart 
his master, true that was only 
group bondmen who did not 
feel like bondmen and only small 
group Southerners who defied custom 
and freed their slaves before the Civil 
War. The system, indeed, had such 
strangle hold upon the country that even 
Negroes occasionally owned slaves 
their own race. But human beings can 
never wholly defeated any system. 
Personalities will emerge and assert 
themselves spite any and all handi- 
caps. were American Negro, 
therefore, should set high value upon 
ante-bellum forebears who made the 
most cruelly circumscribed life 
strange land; should honor them 
they deserve honored, treasure the 
stories told them, and feel that 
had something back there worthy 
reverence. 

One the Negro’s weapons during 
his time duress was what Arthur 
Raper Atlanta has called work- 
able human instrument,” the Negro 
spiritual. should never sung 
white person who does not love the 
Negro character and who does not ap- 
preciate the bitter despair and solemn 
faith out which the spiritual sprang. 
Only the distinctive, racial voice ade- 
quate express its revela- 
tory not only grim past but 
triumphant future, for registers “the 
creative power the Negro mind even 
the dark days his enslavement. And 
ual and nonviolent philosophy life, 
the race whom these songs were born 
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has something hold that 
abiding 

the approach the War between 
the States increased Southern resentment 
toward Northern interference with their 
way life, the Negro was made the 
scapegoat. Privileges had once had 
were taken away, and, when war came 
and was followed Reconstruction, the 
Negro, faced with the activities the 
Klux Klan and revolutionary 
change his political status, was 
bewildered the defeated whites: the 
minds both races were favorable soil 
for the growth prejudice, intolerance, 
and racial hatred. few Southern white 
men—Henry Waterson and his 
wholeheartedly advocated training the 
Negro for his new role citizen, but 
the great majority were ready fall 
line behind the politicians who were de- 
termined deprive him his vote. 
were American Negro, would 
draw the curtain charity over those 
unhappy years—for the past cannot 
undone—and press forward the new 
horizons that always constitute the silver 
lining the war clouds any era. “Un- 
embittered resignation” was the Negro’s 
strength bygone days, but now has 
every reason “to strive, seek, find, 
and not yield,” until reaches the 
Land Heart’s Desire; that is, the land 
full-fledged citizenship. But he, with 
the help his friends the white race, 
must find master keys that will open the 
doors opportunity now locked against 

*Nettie Wysor, “The Soul the Negro,” 
School and Society, May 31, 1941. 

William Johnson, “The Place the 


Negro the Social Studies, Chicago Public 
Schools,” School and Society, October 
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him. Citizenship for the Negro, like the 
emancipation women, too depend- 
ent upon those power for either group 
adopt belligerent tactics, Faith one’s 
cause, perseverance, good humor, and 
the marshalling facts are more potent 
weapons than provocative agitation and 

Now there nothing dearer the 
Negro heart—and rightly so—than 
cational advantages. present they are 
pitifully inadequate; yet such good Ne- 
gro colleges there are are turning out 
alumni who are taking prominent posi- 
tions education, science, the profes- 
sions, and the arts, These proofs 
competency are the facts “hug.” And 
white leaders various parts the 
country are fostering better conditions, 
witness the new regime the Chicago 
Public Schools, where the revised cur- 
riculum “to include the study the 
Negro’s contributions our country’s 
accomplishments many fields en- 
deavor. The anticipated results are 
worth any effort, because they mean 
unification our country from within 
and strengthening our democratic 
would throw all energies into such 
movements; and, conversely, would, 
far possible, ignore every gesture to- 
ward keeping the Negro disadvan- 
tage. positive attitude the first case 
will secure positive results; do-nothing 
policy the second case will surely 
nip friction and hostility the bud, 
leaving them die their own im- 
potence. takes two make quarrel. 
The spirit Kipling’s “If” is, after all, 
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the spirit that makes the superman. One 
the finest utterances this tragic era 
comes from the highly educated African 
Negro, Kweku Atta Gardiner, who, 
address, “Through African Eyes,” 
one series lectures under the gen- 
eral title, “Looking toward Peace,” said 
that the Negro’s best contribution the 
coming new world would forgive- 
ness. This, from man who fully 
aware the sins against his race, 
the part both Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, the acme the Christian ethic. 
the American Negro can measure 
that stature and fight for his rights 
with constructive attitude mind and 
sweet reasonableness, will shame 
every hostile person into silence. 


The Southern Conference race re- 
lations meeting Durham, North Caro- 
lina, December, 1942, which 
Young, publisher the Norfolk Journal 
and Guide presided, issued New Char- 
ter Race Relations the South 
couched language that for dignity, 
independence, and fine spirit could not 
excelled. reads part: 

“The old charter paternalistic and 
traditional; want new charter that 
fraternalistic and scientific; for the 
old charter not compatible with the 
manhood and security the Negro, nor 
compatible with the dignity and 
self-respect the South, ever leaves 
the South morally the defensive! The 
Negro has paid the full price citizen- 
ship the South and nation, and the 


Negro Speaks for Himself,” Re- 
ports Section, School and Society, June 26, 1943. 
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Negro wants enjoy the full exercise 

Unreconstructed white 
nineteenth-century traditions need the 
reassuring tone these valiant words 
make them realize that the South the 
Negro’s country and that justice must 
done him the South. The Allied 
nations the world, the midst 
upheaval vast that staggers the 
mind, have been shooting their way out 
with unparalleled violence the 
assumption that any other course would 
result the enslavement the race. 
the United States—north, south, 
east, west—despite the incredible cost 
life and wealth, have been unreservedly 
committed this fearful conflict until 
ended victory. But what are the 
implications for the United States? 
Have fought free all the world 
except the American Negro, who fought 
beside his white brother for the freedom 
the whole race? God forbid! 

the words the charter just 
quoted, the Negro does not ask for more 
than has paid the citizen’s price for, 
home and the field battle. 
says, effect, “Give consti- 
tutional rights—in the courts, the 
schools, industry—and will work out 
able position, and his phenomenal prog- 
ress during the past three quarters 
century convincing evidence that this 
hollow boast, for generally 
accepted that other race anywhere 
the world has made, the same length 
time, such strides self-develop- 
ment the Negroes the United 
States. 
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the South, however, the question 
the segregation the races deli- 
cate one, because the mass the Negro 
population still undeveloped, and seg- 
regation there could not discontinued 
overnight without serious consequences. 
Therefore, were American Ne- 
gro, should, with pride race match- 
ing that the white man, consider first 
the good country and state 
position these terms: “Segregation 
acceptable me, provided that facilities 
for education, for travel, for living are 
the same quality both sides the 
color line.” And the line long one, 
extending all the way from rural 
small-town conditions business enter- 
prise the cities and professional train- 
ing Negro colleges and universities. 

Happily, the National Survey 
Higher Education Negroes, recently 
made the United States Office 
Education, has brought into the open 
the unjust “discrimination 
equality” which these institutions are 
subjected. The commission charge 
the survey was bi-racial, and there 
every reason believe that its report 
the important first step toward abol- 
ishing substandard conditions one 
the tenderest spots the whole range 
Negro national life. Here the two 
races must work together, like the 
fingers the hand, Booker Washing- 
ton once put it. They are working 
amicably together, these men both 
races the field education, setting 


Call Him Co-operation,” Saturday 
Evening Post, March 27, 1943; “The World’s 
Biggest Negro Business,” Reader’s Digest, June, 
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example for other groups. The Negro 
values education more than money; 
said good authority that the class 
struggle within his own race based 
culture rather than success the 
business world. 

Finally, were American Ne- 
gro, should attack the problem 
industrial advancement the spirit 
such man Charles Spaulding, 
president the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company (Durham), 
which “started three big, stiff white 
collars” and now $60,000,000 enter- 
prise.* Archibald Rutledge, after in- 
terview with Spaulding, said that had 
not talked with him ten minutes until 
realized that was talking “as au- 
thentic and fine person you are likely 
find America.” Mr. Rutledge goes 
quote Mr. Spaulding follows: 

“We have had help; yes, lots it. 
still need help, and need sym- 
pathy and understanding more. But 
the end the Negro’s salvation his 
own hands, and thank God have 
lived see the day that recognizes 
not demanded because thing 
that cannot granted. has 
earned. Utopian dreamer can achieve 
for another man. You can’t drink from 
the spring the mountain unless 
you climb for the water. the Negro 
wants equality—except opportunity— 
must pay for it, and the unalterable 
price character and 
Instead insisting the forced recog- 
nition so-called equality, give 
time bringing the level 
people.” 
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races were working together for the 
good all, there would soon 
race problem, and democracy would 
have emerged from its probationary 
stage into full stature the wide privi- 
lege liberty under law. The bogey 
the intermingling the races 
simply used alibi reactionaries 
who oppose any change for the better 
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the status the Negro. sure, 
scattered few, both black and white, ad- 
vocate it, but abhorrent the over- 
whelming majority either race; each 
believes pure Alike and yet 
not alike, can respect each other and 
co-operate the work the nation, and 
the same time wear our differences like 
crown. 


Knowledge conquered labor becomes possession—a property en- 
tirely our own. greater vividness and permanency impression 
secured, and facts thus acquired become registered the mind 


way that mere imparted information can never 
CARLISLE. 
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Autumn 


HAMMoND KELLY 


But Summer not gone! The skies are blue, 
And yellow butterflies still range 

The sunny spot where seasons change 

But slowly; roses wait woo 

Fat, golden bees, nor care miss 

One fickle hummingbird’s gay kiss! 

Through the moon-flooded garden follow soon 
Laughter and love the year’s not far from June! 


brave and happy birds, 
That, black against pearl-pale sky, 
youth-renewing regions fly, 
Now sudden winds blow chill 
Across the wooded hill! 


brave, swift-winged dare 
Forget the fading garden and the care 

coming winter, and, one with the sky, 
joy life and know you cannot die! 


The flowers are faded now, the birds are gone; 
Brown leaves lie scattered all about the lawn; 
Gray moths flit softly the tops trees; 

breath woodsmoke scents the quiet breeze. 


All unregretful, can dream last, 
Serenely glad for ardent summers past. 

Was this beauty that met with fear? 
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INCREASING awareness the 
American dilemma presented 
apathetic socio-civic attitude the one 
hand and the rising stratum 
gence the people the other, should 
vitalize educational thinking the 
junior college level. The junior college 
should offer the masses, through local 
branches, the learning experiences from 
which the individual’s interest will urge 
him heighten his satisfaction being 
member society and thus increase 
his services society. junior college 
capable providing functional educa- 
tional experiences through which the 
masses may stimulated learn, 
gain self-assurance, become motivated 
will live, and maintain sensi- 
tivity justice and democratic concepts, 
must necessarily institution focused 
the needs the common man. 
Hence, its program must conditioned 
his needs and reflect sufficient elas- 
ticity and freedom from traditional 
administrative procedures permit 
constant adequate adjustment these 
needs. Perhaps, such institution must 
necessarily strive delay the socially 
productive age youth while quicken- 
ing the adult order best utilize 
the human potentialities terms 
grass-root principles and give in- 
telligent meaning vicarious experi- 
ences society. 

The philosophy guiding the Shan- 
gri-la junior college must reflect the 


Shangri-La, People’s College 


elasticity characteristic its purpose. 
Serving source animated learning 
experiences would become the distri- 
bution center wide variety serv- 
ices designed increase the individual’s 
articulation society and serve lessen 
his confusion through increased un- 
derstanding the techniques think- 
ing. Such institution growing out 
the urges and surges the people 
would possessed sufficient sensi- 
tivity its locality interpret the 
people’s pulse and serve guide 
conditioning this pulse, not in- 
doctrination, but through the stimulation 
self-analysis and through reason 
vated the refinement the common 
man’s thinking. insure the activation 
this philosophy, academic freedom 
must assured: academic freedom 
which includes freedom teaching and 
learning, processes which occur only 
result active intellectual inter-play 
between students and teacher. 

Commensurate with its liberality 
definition and philosophy, the Shangri-la 
college should express breadth vision 
its aims and purposes. keeping with 
this concept the following are suggested 
purposes: 


accelerate socially intellectual 
experiences. 

create individual sensivity in- 
trinsic values offering basis eval- 
uation which would permit intel- 
lectual analysis surplant prejudices 
and inhibitions. 


create the individual will 
live. 

assure society the establish- 
ment faith democratic prac- 
tices. 

accept its portion the respon- 
sibility for giving breadth the 
scope the common man’s thinking 
which will enable him assume 
his duties world citizen 
global society. 

give the common man feeling 
for security derived from the maxi- 
mum realization his own powers. 

sufficiently develop the scientific 
knowledge John Doe that will 
relatively safe from taboos and 
quackery. 

opposed traditional ability. 

meaningful feeling for continuity 
relationships, learning and living. 

10. familiarize man with the tech- 
niques his experiences and in- 
crease the utilization thought 
through the synchronization ex- 
perience and technique. 


Through these aims and purposes fur- 
ther expression the nature the 
Shangri-la College made, for them 
seen greater amplification the defi- 
nition and the basic philosophy the 
people’s institution. 

The definition, philosophy, and aims 
and purposes the institution having 
been suggested, the actual organization 
may considered. Following the com- 
munity (county) vote for the establish- 
ment junior college must come the 
election the community administra- 
tive unit, the board governors, five 
members from each commissioner’s pre- 
cinct, elected the people each for 
five year term, one from each precinct 
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being elected annually. order es- 
tablish the first board, all the twenty 
members should elected simultane- 
ously, and then lots will cast de- 
termine whether their term will one, 
two, three, four, five years. The funda- 
mental organization the board gov- 
ernors should provide for chairman 
chosen the constituent members and 
such committees the group chooses 
create. The responsibilities this body 
should pass college policies 
(with power initiate policies), 
set assessment valuations, approve the 
budget, and confirm faculty appoint- 
ments. The first official action the 
board governors should assume 
the responsibility for the Shangri-la’s 
finances. Through the activities the 
board the physical plant will become 
reality. 

keeping with democratic principles, 
Shangri-la College the People 
should initiated the people whom 
for all persons over the age sixteen 
who can profit from attending, should 
county unit maintained public 
funds. equalize tax responsibilities 
free tuition should granted residents 
the county, while fixed tuition 
should collected from non-residents. 
The remainder the funds necessary 
for operation would supplied 
per capita enrollment basis. 

Upon completion the first formali- 
ties securing permission establish 
junior college; electing board 
governors; and securing the finances 
establish institution; the president 
the state university would recommend 
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five persons the board governors 
serve the first steering committee. 
Each member should have broad lib- 
eral background with some specific train- 
ing some particular field. Each should 
both man culture and action. 


The planning the physical plant 
would duty the steering com- 
mittee, which should open-minded 
toward suggestions the board gov- 
ernors. The board governors fin- 
ancial administrators would assist 
planning the construction the plant. 
All architectural and constructional bids 
would approved finally the board 
governors after action had been taken 
the steering committee. 

The first building would the li- 
brary and main building combined. The 
library, though substantially begun, will 
far from completion. should 
designed function co-operatively with 
any existing local libraries and equipped 
with inter-library card catalogue 
prevent duplication. The main building 
should also house faculty offices and at- 
tractive class-rooms functionally planned 
and keeping with modern technologi- 
cal developments. 

The second building should the 
skills service building designed house 
all laboratories and shops with supply 
rooms for each. should equipped 
conservatively but with the most modern 
convertible equipment designed 
sufficiently interchangeable prevent its 
becoming The shops will 
equipped serve ascertaining the 
mechanical ills the community, such 
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as, place where farmer with broken 
hoe could learn, repair where 
one with damaged radio could find 
out the extent the damage, for such 
services will tend increase the indi- 
vidual’s self-reliance 
The skills service building would also 
house all experimental activities, such as, 
agricultural experimental equipment 
for home economics. this building 
should ample display space give the 
community opportunity constantly 
keep abreast the producing ability 
the junior college. 

The third building should the 
union building which should house 
cafeteria, community living room 
lounge, game room, and small audi- 
torium and stage. the cafeteria the 
most advanced knowledge dietetics 
should utilized solve the commu- 
nity nutrition problems. The community 
living room lounge should represent 
the essence taste, comfort, and econ- 
omy, equipped with great margin for 
re-arranging facilitate adequate serv- 
ice small and large groups for any 
type social meeting. the game 
room should adjoined sound-proof 
phonograph record rooms and magazine 
lounges. there will longer remain 
need for old fashioned college assem- 
blies, the auditorium should small 
but equipped give stimulation good 
dramatic production and equipped com- 
fortably and efficiently for community 


programs. 


With the physical plant suggested, 
the next important part the Shangri-la 
institution its administration. The se- 
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lection, composition, and duties the 
board governors have already been 
discussed; next the administrative ofh- 
cers will considered, These officers 
should chairman the faculty and 
bursar-executive secretary. 

The chairman the faculty should 
elected biennially from the faculty 
the directors the faculty. (The first 
chairman should elected the steer- 
ing committee from its own 
His responsibilities should be: pre- 
side meetings the steering com- 
mittee; approve all miscellaneous ex- 
penditures provided for the budget 
with special reference unitemized 
sums the budget; make temporary 
faculty and staff appointments; pre- 
side general faculty meetings; call 
general faculty meetings and meetings 
the steering committee (however, 
majority the steering committee may 
issue call for meeting this body 
they desire); and serve the 
official representative the college 
occasions. His compensation 
should his regular salary and relief 
from his teaching responsibilities while 
serving, clerical and stenographic 
assistance the steering committee 
deems necessary, and necessary traveling 
expenses while serving representa- 
tive the college. The latter should 
attached the office and not the sal- 
ary the individual and must pro- 
vided the steering committee. 

The bursar-executive secretary should 
chosen the steering committee from 
outside the faculty, and his appointment 
should subject the approval the 
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connecting link between the faculty and 
the board governors. His powers and 
duties should be: administer all col- 
lege funds and responsible for all 
faculty and student records. (The regis- 
trar’s duties under the Shangri-la plan 
are minimized.) should subject 
removal the steering committee 
with the approval the board gov- 
ernors. The compensation for this office 
should according the regular fac- 
ulty salary scale. 

The real administrative power should 
lie the steering committee mentioned 
the explanation the method 
choosing the first committee. After the 
choosing the original committee, lots 
should cast for terms from one 
four years, for this committee four 
members and the chairman the faculty 
should compose continuous body with 
one member elected each year, and the 
chairman elected biennially. This com- 
mittee should elected from the direc- 
tor’s group the directors. The powers 
and duties the steering committee 
should be: formulate the policies and 
the budget approved the direc- 
tors and submitted the board gov- 
ernors; formulate the curriculum; 
make faculty appointments approved 
the directors’ majority vote and subject 
the final approval the board 
governors. (The board governors 
should have power nominate can- 
didates for the faculty.) The steering 
committee should formulate and submit 
all rules and regulations governing the 
college and the college personnel, (stu- 
dents and faculty), the faculty and 
the board governors. (In this case 
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the writer assumes that the college stu- 
dent body will too heterogeneous 
ages and interest and with such in- 
definite relationships the college 
group, that student government would 
hardly survive. Hence, the writer feels 
that actual community government 
preferable superficial student govern- 
ment this situation where the student- 
body will contain large percentage 
legal voters who will choose the board 
governors and administer the other 
community affairs.) Membership the 
steering committee carries additional 
salary. 

The first great responsibility the 
first steering committee after providing 
for the physical plant will the choos- 
ing faculty, This should with the 
approval the board governors. The 
guiding principle choosing faculty 
members should choose persons 
thoroughly orientated the liberal arts, 
possessed required technical skills and 
the qualities leadership. Since the 
Shangri-la College the People should 
place for apprentice teaching, and 
must staffed only with master teach- 
ers. The faculty should divided into 
two classifications: the lower rank, in- 
structors, elected for one year, subject 
re-election, and who, re-elected for 
three consecutive years, would become 
directors and acquire voting privileges; 
and the upper rank, directors, who auto- 
matically would elevated from in- 
structors when elected for fourth con- 
secutive year and considered possess 
more-or-less permanent tenure, and be- 
come eligible for election the steering 
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committee the chairmanship the 
faculty. 

The salary scale would begin 
twenty-two hundred dollars nine 
months basis for new instructor with 
raise until becomes director. The 
first year director would receive 
twenty-eight hundred dollars, and one 
hundred dollars year raise for each 
the next six years. The power would 
vested the steering committee with 
the approval the faculty and the board 
governors vote various emoluments 
the forms leaves absence, recog- 
nition for publications, and recompense 
for travel meritorious faculty mem- 
bers. Faculty dismissals should 
initiated the steering committee, 
approved the directors, and approved 
finally the board governors, 


The next phase considered 
the curriculum the Shangri-la College 
the People. nature should 
guided the definition the junior 
college the people and governed 
the interest and needs the community. 
The curriculum must geared the 
pace the community and designed 
produce individuals who will well in- 
tegrated wholesome personalities. 
should the purpose the curriculum 
implement the aims and purposes 
the institution. The curriculum should 
formulated the steering committee 
with subsequent curricular changes 
initiated this group and approved 
the faculty. formulating the curricu- 
lum, certain guiding principles must 
considered, such the following: 
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develop the curriculum keeping 
with the emerging social philosophy 
the global common man. 

organize the individual courses 
keeping with the interests and 
needs the people being served. 

relegate vocational courses the 
area community services the 
extent obtaining noticeable di- 
vision cultural and voca- 
tional subjects. 

amplify each community service 
include social and cultural experi- 
ences from which wholesome, cooper- 
ative, global-minded concepts and at- 
titudes would emerge. 


keeping with these principles the divi- 
sion the curriculum into the skills 
services and the recreational should 
give the technical training the color- 
ing cultural breadth. Consequently 
the curriculum should maintain the 
spontaneity current interests tech- 
niques closely interweaving the mod- 
ern technology into the most cultural 
subject means implementing cur- 
rent thinking with both the philosophic 
and the technological influences. Hence, 
the scope the course will dependent 
upon the needs the class and the dis- 
cretion the instructor, for there will 
inhibitions from grades, examina- 
tions, credits, other superficial stand- 
ards. Each course will made effective 
through the instructor’s skill inter- 


Skills Services include General Science, such 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Home Economics, 
Agricultural Sciences, Petroleum Sciences, Com- 
mercial Printing Science, and Science 
Shops, such as, wood, metal, forging, mechanics 
—farm, oilfield, and home; Commercial Services; 
and Crafts. The Recreational Arts include Drama, 
History, Literature, Languages, Fine Arts, Music, 
and some Mathematics not included the first 


group. 
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weaving the subject-matter into the ex- 
periences the people, hence, making 
functional each their learning expe- 
riences. example the latter could 
found English course which 
would begin teaching letter writing, pro- 
gressing the teaching folk lore 
the region, which would lead the 
writing short stories indigenous 
the area, and finally toward the current 
conception standard English course 
beginning with the backgrounds 
the students and progressing terms 
their interests. And though this English 
course would not receive credit 
present four-year college university, 
definitely would serve raise the cul- 
tural stratum the people the com- 
munity, gradually and imperceptibly, 
until more and more the people 
would able profit from the profes- 
sional English course. 

And, thus, the Shangri-la College 
the People has been suggested, but there 
are certain items general policy which 
need explanation implementing forces 
the foregoing suggestions. neces- 
sary remember that this institution 
would not degree granting insti- 
tution. There would diplomas. 
The work would terminate and begin 
students come and over in- 
definite period years without regard 
for classification, numbers credits, 
number courses specific field, for 
one the aims this type institution 
would aid keeping people edu- 
cated, for are now realizing that 
graduation from institution mini- 
mum requirement for one’s being edu- 
cated global living; hence, diploma 
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graduation year tends date one 
like automobile model, and soon 
are equally outmoded this world 
rapid changes. 

People would not preparatory in- 
stitution for four-year colleges and uni- 
would prefer leave pro- 
fessional training the four-year institu- 
tions, and would expect those desiring 
profession progress directly the 
four-year institutions from high school. 
Hence, such an_ institution would 
strengthen the four-year schools in- 
stitutions the role they advocate for 
themselves, the role pushing out the 
frontiers knowledge. course, the 
provision should made for the “sal- 
vaging college material” which the 
junior college the present takes pride, 
but seems fairer let the persons 
from the Shangri-la College who become 
interested senior college work seek ad- 
mission through examination the 
fields which they feel qualified, letting 
the college classification depend upon 
the examinations, rather than jeop- 
ardize the entire junior college program 
meet senior college requirements. 

Through these suggestions for creat- 
ing Shangri-la College the People, 


the writer has endeavored actually 
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embody fundamental principles and 
democratic concepts and protect these 
principles from manipulative processes 
through suggesting checks and balances 
the various authorities, time 
when the countries the world are 
being drawn together closely 
the states this nation have been 
for the past decades, apparent that 
mere formal education any fixed 
level will inadequate preparing 
heterogeneous society become more 
and more homogeneous for the preser- 
vation and advancement the human 
race. global living worth 
living, the responsibility every 
individual possess active feeling 
for the self-assurance derived from 
his confidence his own thinking proc- 
esses, the chief source his own power 
and satisfaction regardless his profes- 
sion his status society, for the 
ability think and analyze are the 
prime requisites all democratic proc- 
esses. The stratum intelligence 
the American people has risen until they 
are capable profiting from functional 
educational institutions for those years 
lying immediately beyond the high 
school age, thereby creating the urgent 
need for Shangri-la College the 
People. 


When person spends all his time foreign travel, ends hav- 
ing many acquaintances but 
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Between the Stretcher Bearers 


Has wide door. 


The voices bearers grow more faint 
the sword-thrust sensation draws away. 
Whether feel that welcome blade again 
cannot say. 

Whether where dead comrades wait 
only know they met well their day 

Death who meeting me. 

i 
only see the tented night hang low 
never before. 

only trust the place hope 
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TIME when are engaged 
war testing the very roots 
our country, easy fall into many 
errors, time when the cost un- 
preparedness seems have been im- 
pressed upon harshly, difficult 
argue for military weakness. Yet 
must not deluded crises situations 
into thinking that crises must always 
occur and will always the same type. 
The present movement for peace-time 
compulsory military training the re- 
sult hysteria, hypocrisy and the 
struggle for power within the United 

Wars not develop within twenty- 
four hours even twenty-four weeks. 
Harbor was not the result the 
lack military training but the failure 
many leaders prepare for the event 
they knew was coming two years before 
happened, well negligence the 
authorities Pearl Harbor. The op- 
position President Roosevelt’s at- 
tempt prepare for war three years 
before were attacked and even when 
the Germans marched into Poland, and 
even when the Germans defeated 
France and Britain stood the brink 
—this what caused American lives 
lost vain. The argument that 
military preparedness eliminates the pos- 
has and never will. And the cost 


Compulsory Training 


Peace Times! 


preparedness such that other nation 
group nations will strong 
enough launch successful attack, 
beyond any nation the face the 
earth. Germany did not hesitate at- 
tack the large army that France had; 
nor the might Russia. German leaders 
must have had good idea the size 
the Russian armies; yet because they 
felt that Russia would collapse, they 
attacked. Large armies are guarantee 
that men will not arise who have 
conviction Hitler felt 
certain that the United States would 
not count because his belief the 
existence internal strife the United 
States. Even had had strong 
standing army, and fleet for each 
the seven seas, Hitler would have felt 
the same, all likelihood. No, those 
who maintain that compulsory military 
training will guarantee peace are 
deluding themselves and misleading 
others, Other methods for maintaining 
peace must devised—methods more 
certain attaining this objective. 

The evils accompanying military 
training are not diminished any false 
hopes offered its behalf. military 
training cure for war were merely 
“fool’s paradise,” might ignored. 
But this fool’s paradise full hidden 
poisons that will give rise the very 
evil wishes avoid. Even wars 
were inevitable—which they are not— 
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the answer not make all soldiers 
anymore than the presumed inevitability 
crime makes necessary for all 
policemen. 

But wars are not inevitable. The 
causes wars are removable. can 
have peace, develop world 
people with attitudes, emotions, and in- 
tellect oriented towards it. This 
cult, extremely difficult—but not more 
than many other problems. But one 
thing clear: cannot educate people 
for war, with the concomitant develop- 
ment war attitudes, and expect them 
put aside these attitudes when difficult 
situations arise. educators know, there 
more carry-over emotion than 
reason. Individuals trained for war with 
knowledge their strength tend 
become arrogant. Arrogance not con- 
ducive the peaceful solution prob- 
lems. Individuals trained for war, will 
resort war much more readily than 
those trained for peace. For all the truth 
the fact that the Germans are not 
the only guilty ones this war, the war 
could not have been avoided because 
German youth had been given this in- 
tensive military training. 


Despite the present war, the argu- 
ments are all against compulsory mili- 
tary training. The emotions the war 
should not ensnare into action that 
will regretted future generations. 
The causes war are deep-rooted and 
will not eradicated over night. Wars 
start for many reasons, political, eco- 
nomic, social, ideological, etc. They are 
supported the masses people for 
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many reasons, personal, social, economic, 
religious, etc. War means for 
achieving greater wealth, more land, 
cation with group, sense worth- 
whileness drab monotonous 
larity, and on. Psychologists such 
Tolman “Drives towards War” point 
out that frustration great factor 
starting wars. war means then 
must replaced other techniques. 
Where other techniques are impossible 
those who desire employ military 
force should prevented from doing 
so. War cannot avoided preparing 
ourselves aid the use military 
power. the need for external markets 
drives war, that war cannot pre- 
vented being prepared, Preparation 
for war merely aids making victory 
more certain. But are interested 
victory peace? are told that 
are establish methods for preserv- 
ing peace international scale—or 
are being deluded once again? And 
talking peace should recall that 
what wanted peace with justice— 
not merely the peace fear strong 
power suppression death. The 
millions dollars that compulsory mili- 
tary training would cost, could used 
much more effectively implementing 
the satisfaction the needs people. 
would spend fraction the costs 
this war during peace time, would 
relatively easy keep people from 
desiring war. must remembered 
that the masses people have very 
little say when war peace 
true that the British people 
forced their government fight and 


very likely the case that the German 
people would have voted for war. But 
these have been exceptional cases—and 
certainly the case Germany, 1939 
was too late prevent war. Would the 
German people have supported Hitler 
and the war effort the western powers 
had really tried provide them with 
the basic needs? simply untrue that 
the German people are innately milita- 
Militarism the effect the edu- 
cational and cultural background 
not biologically inherited 
change culture tending towards war 
into peaceful one introducing mili- 
taristic education? The very opposite 
would seem true. Eradicate mili- 
tary training—remove military minded 
people from civil control—construct 
system aimed peace—these will bring 
about state affairs more apt result 
peace. not expect that men will 
not quarrel. not expect that when 
decision goes against certain groups they 
will always accept and not seek 
use force. But the means for the use 
force are not available—if the attitude 
towards peaceful, judicial, decisions has 
been developed, there will more likely 
peace. But such attitudes must 
present the leaders well. Lacking 
such attitudes the leaders, they should 
deprived the implements war. 
Americans still consider war “break- 
down” negotiations. Develop the 
military state mind and war becomes 
the continuation statesmanship 
different level. Peace not, the Nazis 
hold, interim between battles during 
which one prepares for the next phase. 
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need compulsory military 
Would Churchill have rejected Sforza, 
(Churchill) had not the British 
army his command? Would Hitler 
have defied the world had not had 
his call strong army? Only 
assume war inevitable—only 
advance, make impossible 
legal, machinery can justify com- 
pulsory military training. The advocates 
the bill introduce this abomination 
into American life should cease pointing 
the presumed strength large mili- 
tary potential. They should demonstrate 
that war inevitable, that method 
solving international disputes possible 
except war. But they this, they 
must cease proclaiming hypocritically 
their eagerness for world peace. Too 
often those who say “Keep America 
strong” add silently “by destroying its 
Democracy.” 

The advocates increased social se- 
curity are confronted with objections 
against government extravagance. The 
slum-clearance projects are opposed 
the name economy. Governmental aid 
backward school systems talked 
death because government funds, 
claimed, means governmental control. 
Yet these projects and others aim 
developing healthy, 
happy, independent, rational, moral 
citizens, The opponents these meas- 
ures not support the ex- 
penditure millions dollars pro- 
gram for training our youth “to obey 
orders.” Can American (or any other) 
youth spend year under military rule 
without being deeply and profoundly 
affected? Can American democracy sur- 
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vive under the increased and increasing 


influence military personalities its, 


political and social life? Will not 
military clique arise and attempt 
dominate the United States? not 
mere accident that Fascism and milita- 
rism hand hand. not mere 
accident that those countries Euro- 
pean, American Asiatic where milita- 
rists dominate the country, democracy 
dies before born soon after 
never shows its head. The founders 
our system government learned well 
from European countries and made the 
commander-in-chief the Army and 
Navy civilian. Universal compulsory 
military training may mean 
America but will also mean weak 
Democracy. The millions dollars nec- 
essary for such program could better 
spent correcting deficiencies, 
educating intelligent citizens think for 
themselves, vocational education, 
health programs, social security meas- 
ures, providing work, minimal 
health services etc., etc., etc. There are 
many, many, ways spend this money 
develop citizenry willing fight 
the last ditch, mecessary, for their 
country, and willing work hard for 
universal peace and justice. This money 
should used alleviate the causes 
war; should used provide the 
conditions that will make people un- 
willing support wars. Armies are 
made fight; they cannot prevent wars 
revolts. 


The non-military educational benefits 
that may derived from compulsory 
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military training can and are being 
obtained from other sources. The 
hardening the body military dis- 
cipline not physical education—it 
conditioning. Physical endurance neces- 
sary for military purposes far greater 
than that necessary for health. Co-oper- 
ation can learned sports, com- 
munity projects, etc.—activities aimed 
constructive goals. military life 
all activities center around the ob- 
jects destruction material, inca- 
pacitation (by capture, death, wound- 
ing) personnel and conquest ter- 
ritory. Compulsory military training 
these goals. Insofar these are not the 
aim training, then that training need 
not under military control, Military 
training for all its emphasis 
vidual action certain conditions 
(mostly where officers are not present) 
insists upon obedience—implicit and 
total. Free action, individual thought 
strongly suppressed. One military man 
told the author (and may have been 
quoting) “Wars are won under poor 
generals, but never under debating socie- 
ties.” Criticism from subordinates, sug- 
gestions from privates are likened 
arguments debating society. The 
aim education the development 
free individuals who know how act 
and co-operate refuse co-operate. 
The aim military training the de- 
velopment strong, cunning, fighters 
who know how obey their superiors 
and carry out their orders. 

true that are not prepared 
for the next war will inevitably 
defeated? the first place the argu- 


ment against compulsory military train- 
ing includes the position that the “next 
war” will less apt occur 
not have compulsory training and start 
new armament race. the second place, 
very likely true that the United 
States potential belligerent the ene- 
will strike without warning. 
Declarations war are things belong- 
ing our so-called savage past. But 
strike takes preparation! And let pray 
that our national leaders will not 
blind developments and subject 
pressure groups they were from 1933 
1941. Intelligent leadership would 
recognize danger signals well advance 
and intelligent citizens would prepare. 
“chase our tails” too frequently. 
prepare for war, don’t need 
have such organization will have 
war; and are have war, let 
prepare for it—but are prepared 
etc.! 


all the arguments favor 
compulsory military training the one 
that appeals many well-intentioned 
people runs like this. Democracy has 
tended emphasize rights and neg- 
lected duties. has granted the in- 
dividual many rights that spends 
his life thinking only terms what 
argued, have developed group 
selfish, egotistical, unpatriotic, 
vidualists who refuse trouble them- 
selves about the common good about 
co-operative enterprise. The argument 
continues; since society cannot exist 
under such conditions, the members 
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that society must taught that they 
have responsibilities the State. Mili- 
tary service, for one year, method 
discharging part their duties 
the State. This sounds like very plausi- 
ble argument—but full erroneous 
assumptions and hidden dangers. That 
people tend selfish, and on, 
very likely true. Wylie’s “Generation 
Vipers” devastating indictment with 
great deal truth it. But military 
training the way overcome these 
evils? this not superficial attempt 
avoid facing the real issues? Can the life 
regimentation for military training 
develop sense mutual responsibility 
individuals? The reasons for the de- 
velopment these evils our lives are 
tied with the type society which 
live. have emphasized competi- 
tion such degree, that co-operation 
except war, looked upon evil. 
Community projects are still viewed 
“communistic projects” the eyes 
true that the comradeship 
developed training the type 
social feeling that conducive good 
relations civilian life? There would 
“tribal” feeling—a feeling exclusive- 
ness—a feeling being member 
“in-group” opposed the “out-group.” 

And what about the idea “duties 
the Nation”? This has strangely 
familiar ring these days that have 
elapsed since 1932. Apart from one’s 
obligation other people, what 
democratic nation are these duties? Ob- 
ligations other people cannot dis- 
charged year’s military service. 
They continue throughout the lifetime 
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the person. some form social 
service desirable, should con- 
structive and contribute the welfare 
other people. There are many op- 
portunities for such service, settlement 
houses, athletic directors for clubs 
underprivileged areas, counselling social 
work, teaching, the poor, etc. etc. etc. 
compulsory social service the goal, 
let there instituted the requirement 
one year’s participation such activi- 
ties for every youth college—and let 
see that every youth gets the chance 
college. 

There grave danger confronting the 
democratic ideal. The emphasis upon 
service the Nation carries with the 
deadly virus “nationalism.” That na- 
tion strong whose people are happy, 
strong and free. But devotion “na- 
tionalism” the destruction freedom 
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and the restriction the universalism 
underlying the conception democracy, 
The essence Fascism involves the 
notion “fanatical nationalism.” ap- 
pears that this attempt intro- 
duce compulsory military training 
the direction subtle undercover at- 
tempt bring America into the arms 
Fascism peacefully and legally. De- 
mocracy concerned with the welfare 
all people, everywhere. Democracy and 
nationalism are completely incompati- 
ble, Hitler, Mussolini and Franco 
pointed out long ago. Militarism and 
Nationalism together. America needs 
only much military forces are 
necessary its safety. international 
police force with compulsory de-milita- 
rization all governments would 
make unnecessary military arms within 
country. 


there’s lack understanding between the educator and the lay- 
man, isn’t always exclusively the fault. One thing that con- 
tributes it, says Edgar Doudna, veteran educationalist and 
Rotarian Madison, Wisconsin, “is the heavy, dull, colorless, 
stodgy writing found educational books and articles.” article 
THE Forum, Rotarian Doudna offers this example: 
Instead saying simply, easy forget,” the educator writes, 
“Not the visual arcana the most eidetic cortex can permanent, 
immutable images stored for retrospective reference.” school 
problems are solved, schoolmen and parents must meet each 
other half way. his good-humored way, Rotarian Doudna has, 
think, pointed out one obstacle the path that 
The Rotarian Magazine, September, 1945. 
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Cambridge Press (New 
York, The Macmillan Company), 
$1.75. 

Here what noted physicist and Nobel 
Prize winner thinks about the funda- 
mental problem the biologist. 
small size the book large concep- 
tion and written for the thoughtful 
reader whether layman specialist. 
does demand thoughtful reading spite 
noteworthy simplicity and directness 
which smooth over many technical diffi- 
culty, but the rewards are considerable. 

Schrédinger more than any one else 
can give the ultimate answer the prob- 
lem life, but one feels that here more 
than particular insight. Here sum- 
ming terms two fields prob- 
lem that greater than either field alone. 
synthesis with but single aim—to 
show how the basis the life process 
must the quantum theory the physicist, 
that fundamental principle the physical 
world the development which 
Schrédinger has been one the leaders. 

The quantum theory may said 
the theory preferred energy states. This 
theory dominates the physicist’s conception 
atoms and molecules, explaining how 
they preserve their individual identity. The 
same theory now offered the most 
reasonable basis upon which explain 
much the life how inherit 
the characteristics our ancestors and how 
the genes the germ cell which are re- 
sponsible for this inheritance preserve their 
identity through generation after genera- 
tion. the miracle how relatively 
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Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


small group atoms the gene control 
the large scale picture the living organism 
and will decide, for instance, whether 
cousins may marry and produce normal 
offspring. The answer that the gene 
molecule. preferred state and will 
preserve its identity unless receives suf- 
ficient quantum jolt, delivered X-ray 
other source, put into another state. 
When this occurs the organism changes 
suddenly new type and say 
mutation has occurred. Here see that 
Vries’s well-known theory sudden 
little changes which lead new species 
paralleled Planck’s theory the dis- 
crete quantum states the purely physi- 
cal world. The idea the gene being 
molecule not due one man alone but 
has been steadily growing since the recog- 
nition and study the large protein mole- 
cules, but with Schrédringer the idea be- 
comes inescapable. 

When the old controversy raised 
whether life based physical laws 
not, the author answers yes. some non- 
physical super-physical principle such 
Driesch’s entelechy seems required 
because have not fully appreciated 
the meaning the quantum theory. 

Only the brief epilogue “On De- 
terminism and Free Will” (which the 
author might have omitted without loss 
the main thesis) does this reviewer 
that exposes himself seriously 
the storms controversy. When 
concludes that man and God are one 
may make interesting statement per- 
sonal belief but the inference very old 
one the author admits and many 
would far from may per- 
haps the natural error attempt 
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stretch Aristotelian logic too far, but is, 
however, typical example the desire 
the quantum physicist limit all inter- 
pretation the realm what 
called “observables.” Since observables are 
hard define this again may the over- 
extension principle. But whatever one 
may think the epilogue, the book itself 
stands noteworthy statement our pres- 
ent knowledge perhaps the greatest 
scientific problem. 
Rocers Rusk 

Mount Holyoke College 


Younc Man, You Are 

Ernest Hooton, Putnam’s Sons. 

210 pp. $2.50. 

The Grant Study was attempt 
discover the salient characteristics the 
normal young man carried out the De- 
partment Hygiene Harvard Univer- 
sity group experts over period 
six years. The population studied consisted 
268 men selected from sophomore 
class, first nomination the college 
deans followed physical examination. 
These men were subjected careful and 
observations, checked 
against the freshman classes the univer- 
sity, and followed after the close their 
college careers. 

Although report this study tech- 
nical detail had already 
its sponsors apparently felt the need 
having its results made available the 
general and non-technical reader. For this 
purpose they were fortunate obtaining 
the services Dr. Hooton. Written 
Hooton’s characteristic style, his book en- 
livened snatches personal comment, 
opinion, and criticism—the latter some- 
times bit caustic—all which contribute 
the reader’s interest and pleasure. 

short summary, this book find, 
after introductory discussion the gen- 
eral meaning “normality,” section de- 
scribing “what the ‘normal’ young men 
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are like,” followed description “how 
the elements are mixed ‘normal’ youths,” 
and, finally, “conclusions and speculations.” 
The two parts which report the methods 
and findings the investigators are filled 
with mass detailed information every 
factor, physical, mental, moral, social, and 
economic, which might enter into the pat- 
tern personality influence its forma- 
tion. Thus have before data the 
physiques these men, their health, social 
and economic backgrounds, intelligence, 
personalities, tastes and activities, worries, 
and religious attitudes; and are shown how 
these items are related each other and 
combined the total—the whole man 
which the author insists must always the 
unit study. 

After describing the continuing careers 
the subjects, the author releases the staff 
the Study from any further responsibility 
and for the first time begins speak en- 
tirely for himself, and many readers will 
find these pages the most interesting and 
stimulating the book. emphatic 
declaring that searching for the under- 
lying causes individual differences 
human personality must not neglect the 
study the “hereditary core” the indi- 
vidual which “‘sooner later shall have 
get down to.” sting for the over- 
enthusiastic environmentalist lies 
closing sentence the volume: “However, 
very far from acceding the imbecile 
optimism that supposes that can 
complete ignorance and defiance hu- 
man heredity social and biological mil- 
lennium.” 

HENRY 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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GENERAL EpUCATION FREE So- 
Report the Harvard Com- 
mittee. Introduction President James 
Conant. 267 pp. $2.00. 
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This significant committee report the 
result two years labor, not only 
the committee whose 
drawn from the faculties Arts and 
Sciences and Education Harvard Uni- 
versity, but also scores others both 
within and without the University. Unlike 
the usual report which emanates from the 
college university this one concerns it- 
self equally with the secondary school and 
college. 

Including more than mere statement 
recommendations the report presents 
survey fundamental philosophy edu- 
cation. brief historical section delimits the 
problem and indicates social changes which 
have resulted unparalleled growth en- 
rollments and curricula secondary schools 
and colleges. 

Among the seeming paradoxes which 
are stated and resolved are the following: 
creativeness and toleration; heritage and 
change; general and special education; 
orthodoxy and heterodoxies; and Jeffer- 
sonian and Jacksonian education (educa- 
tion the gifted versus the education 
the slower student.) 

The early chapters examine the social 
scene and the probable student population 
institutions secondary and higher edu- 
cation the years ahead. Considerable 
space given the theory general edu- 
cation, areas knowledge, traits mind, 
and the problem diversity students. 

General education classified three 
divisions: the Humanities, the 
Studies, and Science and Mathematics. Un- 
der each there discussion its value 
the general development the student. 

General education conceived sub- 
ject not only for those who will complete 
the Arts degree the four-year college, 
but also should given the second- 
ary school and the junior college. 

Perhaps immediate interest the 
series recommendations which are made 
for Harvard. Included are proposals re- 
garding the tutorial system, new require- 
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ments general education (which are less 
specifically defined than many other plans 
reorganization), schemes for advising 
and administration, fields concentration, 
comprehensive examinations, accelerated 
programs (disapproved for post-war), and 
extracurricular activities. Brief references 
are made the St. John’s College plan, 
the Minnesota plan, the University Chi- 
cago plan, the plan for reorganization 
Columbia College, and others, However, 
the reorganization proposed for Harvard 
distinctive, differing from each these 
though some similarities are found. 

Those who are interested primarily 
preparing teachers for the secondary schools 
will interested noting the sympathy 
which the members the committee ex- 
press for adequate program teacher 
education. They can well approve the 
emphasis the report places upon knowledge 
subject matter along with such courses 
teaching. Many will feel, however, that 
the total amount professional education 
for teachers (six eight semester-hours) 
insufficient. Many will wonder why, 
view the Committee’s advocacy gen- 
eral education and the general spirit 
the report, does not include the history 
education and philosophical backgrounds 
well, and particularly the five-year 
curriculum for secondary teachers mak- 
ing rapid headway. This possibility the 
Committee does not explore. Yet the added 
year would make feasible plan increase 
emphasis subject matter without under- 
estimating additional 
background courses professional subjects. 
striking feature the report its em- 
phasis upon the loss which the universities 
have sustained their disregard inter- 
est the preparation teachers for the 
secondary schools. 

the whole the report shows excellent 
balance and breadth view. There little 
the all-or-none philosophy often char- 
acteristic entrenched groups. For ex- 
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ample, takes issue with either extreme 
indoctrination unrestricted latitudinari- 
anism. Not only must there experimenta- 
tion but there must goals. can 
change within commitment.” 

This document essential reading for 
administrators and educational theorists and 
for faculty members the college and 
university well for teachers high 
schools. 


Robert Ulich. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 412 pp., 
$3.00. 

refreshing find new education 
book representing the field professional 
scholarship its best. has been urgent 
recent years relate our academic ac- 
tivities the military emergency. Our 
first obligation has been foster national 
efficiency and accelerate the approach 
victory. 1940 Robert Ulich produced 
“Fundamentals Democratic Education,” 
excellent interpretation our American 
philosophy education. his dedication 
Henry Holmes used the following 
pertinent quotation from 
est education only expression 
our whole interest the world and hu- 
manity.” For this reason specifically 
have united our educational resources 
crusade overcome the forces the world 
that have resisted reconciliation and cul- 
tural understanding among the nations. 

Today total peace not far off, for 
which reason should preparing our 
minds for the profitable 
pursuit scholarly attainments. Teaching 
would recognized more creditable 
vocation greater emphasis were placed 
the cultivation superior quality schol- 
arship. Our educational leaders would 
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emerge with greater prestige they were 
more distinctively men and women 
learning—in possession knowledge 
broadly based foundations historically, 
scientifically and philosophically established. 
have been able read Dr. Ulich’s 
earlier volume with profit and comfort was 
reveal one’s rating serious and well 
equipped student education. thumb 
the pages his new book with anticipation 
and read the successive chapters with 
relish qualify for high rank our 
profession. 

Histories education not appear fre- 
quently. The presses not encourage 
quantity output this field. Few institu- 
tions offer courses this department. Long 
has been said that this type subject 
matter has lost its usefulness—at least, rela- 
tively. Huge chunks factual material 
have been piled before our students pre- 
paring for public school teaching. Institu- 
tions and state departments are requiring 
new types training and highly specialized 
kinds professional subjects and activities. 
That area knowledge called the history 
education has been roughly pushed into 
the background. Instructors this field 
have been shunted into departments where 
there emergency need growing 
demand. 

Now comes history education text- 
book with lure and mission, The publi- 
cation timing stroke genius. Our 
minds are hungry for the peaceful and the 
serene literature dispassionate writers, 
men consecrated profound study and dis- 
cernment. Here are the facts—and also their 
meaning, when co-ordinated attractively and 
presented graciously. The author himself 
states that ought means 
towards wisdom and personal maturity” and 
not merely the pompous accumulation 
multitude facts. This unique treatment 
the customary coverage historical data 
results self-revelation and cultural as- 
piration the part the reader. The 


student will discover himself becoming 
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philosopher—and liking it. Europe and Asia 
will mean more him becomes ter- 
restrially and intellectually oriented. The 
lives the great teachers will inspire and 
transform him. 

Men and ideas are given equal impor- 
tance, and the evolutionary stages our 
modern modes life emerge clearly. 
Whatever hope have better world 
revealed the lives and ideals the 
radiant teachers who have touched and 
enlightened their generation. Particular 
eulogy given the inspired minds that 
have steered away from verbalistic ritual 
and soothing slogans, and genuine praise 
reserved for those who have stimulated 
their constituency 
methods, wholesome instructional proce- 
dures, feasible well idealistic aims and 
purposes and judgment proved sound 
the test time. Without resort any 
sensational devices Dr. Ulich has described 
social and cultural institutions that have 
had their ups and downs, and has placed 
the stage actors who have performed 
brilliantly and productively the invigorat- 
ing drama educational 

Between the lines the reader discovers 
that some much-needed debunking 
store for American The record 
fails prove that the lengthening the 
school age panacea for society. con- 
vincing proof can presented show 
that all children should receive the maxi- 
mum educational opportunity. The rela- 
tive overrating Europe another our 
errors. Buddha, Confucius, Isaiah, Jesus 
Christ and Lao-tse belong the soil and 
civilization Asia, and they deserve 
rank the very top their influence 
the moral growth They can 
thoroughly separate publication deal- 
ing with the root-foundations world cul- 
ture. 

Many our teacher training institu- 
tions have been offering courses the His- 
tory and Philosophy Education, with 
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attempt fuse the pertinent subject matter 
into unified and challenging whole. 
suggest that here textbook that accom- 
plishes this purpose effectively—and artis- 
tically. School Education and Teachers 
College seniors could read this book with 
great profit. After the war the Pacific 
terminated study this type profes- 
sional information will intellectual in- 
vestment that sure pay generous divi- 
dends. want broad-minded and con- 
sistently tolerant teachers the American 
classroom. More than ever before shall 
need instructorial minds that are clearly 
and dependably liberal, sympathetic and en- 
riched with background historical and 
geographical experience. Intructional 
sight and skill can expected only from 
those who are schooled kind think- 
ing prompted and precipitated familiarity 
and intimacy with the great moments and 
movements education. 

Unique features the Ulich menu are 
meaty discussions the services Plu- 
tarch, Quintilian, Jesus Nazareth, Eras- 
mus, Ignatius Loyola, Francis Bacon, 
Rene Descartes and Galileo. connec- 
tion with our peculiar American contribu- 
tion find generous space given Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and John Dewey. the 
concluding pages the author makes 
courageous effort answer these ques- 
tions—Where stand, What are 
our most urgent problems today, What 
are the tasks the future and How can 
political science the greatest service 
education? Dr. Ulich has made notable 
contribution towards the winning the 
peace delivering our professional class- 
rooms this time textbook that liter- 
ally magnificent conception and realistic 
its handling epoch-making ideas and 

CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 
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mission Paths Better Schools, 
Publishers, Washington, 
415 pages, $2.00. 

The American Association School 
Administrators has scored another success 
with its most recent Yearbook XXIII. Al- 
though the Association has presented simi- 
lar data former yearbooks, and the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission 
covered the field, the Commission Paths 
Better Schools has chiseled fine blue- 
print for American education. The 
tic,” after adequate perusal Volume 
23, should have little difficulty under- 
standing the chart presented. 

convincing manner, the Commission 
points out the glaring inequalities edu- 
cational opportunity this country. The 
former excellent study along this line 
Newton Edwards made more emphatic, 
possible. The need for better schools with 
longer terms rural areas, for minority 
and low-income groups, with opportunities 
for education extended upward and down- 
ward skillfully presented graphical and 
tabular form. 

Although have talked much and the 
outlays the public funds for health and 
physical education since 1918 have been 
large, very little value appears have 
been achieved, The Commission presents 
constructive analysis the physical and 
health needs school children and offers 
excellent suggestions for meeting them. 
The program presented practical. 

Possibly, because the Association and the 
Secondary Principals have already said 
much about vocational needs, very little 
enlargement met the chapter “Pre- 
paring Youth for Vocational Efficiency.” 
The Commission does propose, however, 
and with clarity, the creation “regional 
vocational schools,” for 
poses, and institutes” the 
collegiate level for the purpose meeting 
the vocational needs all. 

The generalizations concerning citizen- 
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ship are much the same now found 
scores excellent books 
The Commission pleads for broadened 
social consciousness,” but very cautious 
the approaches used for securing 
the course, the administra- 
tors are aware fireworks and explosions 
that have been set off whenever the schools 
have attempted broaden social conscious- 
ness. Such instances have caused school 
people timid and backward. 

true, the Commission points out 
its chapter “Better Learning,” that 
progress has advanced snail’s pace, 
piecemeal and desultory fashion the 
fields learning and methods. The seven 
broad phases where progress has come and 
where improvement can made are: (a) 
finding and meeting the needs the indi- 
vidual child, (b) democratic tendency, (c) 
learning doing, (d) evaluation, (e) in- 
creased use audio-visual aids, (f) teach- 
ing related life situations and, (g) 
broader objectives experimental 
teaching. 

The Commission points out the unmis- 
takable need selecting, preparing, recog- 
nizing, and paying better teachers for the 
people’s children. The growth and de- 
velopment teachers for vital education 
this country should assured through 
in-service situations, through 
recognition and pay are others pro- 
fessional life. The administrators did well 
emphasize the part that the administra- 
tors, principals and school boards must play 
producing good teachers for 
schools. 

The last three chapters discuss “Federal- 
State-Local Relations,” “School Finance” 
and “Schools the People.” The first 
two these chapters concern ad- 
ministrators and laymen. While the Com- 
mission appears inveigh rather emphati- 
cally against federal invasions into the fields 
state and local education the first 
chapter, may said just em- 
phatic, forcibly so, favor federal aid 
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and still more federal aids the second 
these chapters, But the last chapter 
“Schools the People,” the Commission 
makes very fine case for the community 
type school everywhere. does good 
job reiterating arguments made their 
yearbooks and Commission 
ments. They are evidently thinking the 
American citizen with broad social con- 
sciousness and not local-minded partisan. 

The approach furnished the presence 
the “skeptic” discovered the meeting 
the Commission evaluate its yearbook 
furnishes the necessary interest for sus- 
tained reading Paths Better Schools. 
earnest seeker should provoked 
straighter thinking about American edu- 
cation after reading Yearbook XXIII. 

McELHANNON 

Baylor University 


TELL THE PEOPLE. Talks with James 
Yen about the Mass Education Move- 
ment Pearl Buck. The John Day 
Company, pp. $1.50. 

the latter days the First World 
War many will recall hearing tale, 
scarcely credible, young Chinese 
scholar, doing welfare work 
countrymen who were serving laborers 
for the Allied Armies Europe, who be- 
coming challenged the fact that they 
were cut off completely from world events 
and from their families China because 
their inability read write, had taught 
thousands them read and write 
incredibly short time. 

this book that young Chinese scholar, 
James Yen, intro- 
duced the English reading public, along 
with his own account the continuation 
his later work the fields education, 
public health and good government 
Tinghsien the province Hopeh 
China. Mrs. Buck appears these pages 
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only introduce her reading public 
the man who she, and many others, think 
has done more for China than any other 
living person, The method used dia- 
logue between Pearl Buck and James Yen, 
with the former asking few leading ques- 
tions and with the latter furnishing the 
But there one contribution 
hers that should noted. the very brief 
Foreword she expresses the profound con- 
viction, which this reviewer fully shares, 
that the work which James Yen and his 
associates have accomplished China, 
could not have been done there, any- 
where else, except men deeply imbued 
with, the belief that the plain peoples 
are worthy food, health, livelihood 
and good government.” Strangely enough, 
James Yen first became aware the real 
worth and strength the plain people 
China, the Chinese coolie, France. 
had not known him China, because there 
they were cut off from each other man- 
made barriers class and tradition, But 
what happened France 
more important the young Chinese 
scholar than was the Chinese laborers, 
generation, has taught millions Chinese 
read and write, has established many 
agricultural co-operatives, and trained hun- 
dreds lay health workers. 

Two groups people will especially 
interested this book. The first group will 
those who are interested the new 
China, the China Madame Chiang, and 
who want see that China have more 
and more place the modern world, 
and consequently are interested any 
movement that works that end. The 
other group will those who are deeply 
interested Adult Education, and who 
believe that the methods and the principles 
adult education offer the only hope 
arousing the masses any country 
order that they may have the knowledge 
with which solve some the problems 
which bear heavily upon them. For 
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lesson the methodology adult educa- 
tion one can learn from James Yen. 
worker who has volunteered help teach 
his people read goes into assigned 
village without support the government 
any local backing. 
people open air meeting begins 
saying, “How many you can see 
me?” course, every hand goes up. Hold- 
ing book asks, “How many can 
see this book?” Again, every hand. “How 
many you can read this book?” Not 
hand, Then, “You really cannot see. You 
are all blind, for you not know what 
this book says, but have doctors here 
(motioning his assistants) who can cure 
that disease. They can cure four 
months, you will give one hour day 
the cure. Now, how many want 
cured?” Such approach almost always 
results the establishment one more 
center the Mass Education Movement. 

one assumes with James Yen that the 
basic problems three-fourths the 
people the world are illiteracy, poverty, 
disease and misgovernment, then surely the 
Movement which inaugurated and 
which has resulted educating millions 
adults, health clinics, co-operative so- 
cieties and better government hun- 
dreds hsien (counties), one the most 
successful attacks ever made upon man- 
kind’s basic problems. 


PHILLIPs 
Fresno State College 


THE PREDICTION SUCCEss FoR STU- 
Lycia Martin. Bureau Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, pp. $2.00. 

the list correlation studies 
factors pre-service with success service, 
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Miss Martin adds another. Her list other 
studies curiously omits Whitney’s carefully 
made study yet includes those Krieger 
and Odenweller. review previous 
studies included, and apparently men- 
tion made very early studies Knight, 
al., simple correlation. These omis- 
sions may due the particular purposes 
and limits the study. 

The study investigates the relationships 
between factors pre-service candi- 
dates for teaching and later success they 
existed one institution, viz., State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, New Jersey. The au- 
thor reviews the admission practices the 
college since 1855, and identifies the vari- 
ables used for admission requirements. The 
objectives the college are considered re- 
lation these variables and criteria 
success. One chapter devoted the suc- 
cess the college selecting candidates 
for admission, and the author concludes 
that, terms criteria intellectual 
level, fairly good system has evolved. 

various means, the author selects 
list thirty potential predictive factors all 
which are more less measurable, and 
ascertains From 
these, probable improved list selected. 
large list containing many multiple cor- 
relations next computed. This yields list 
twelve most promising predictive factors 
(see page 58). 

chapter devoted subjective evi- 
dence derived from personal interviews. 
These data show corroborating evidence 
other data. 

Prediction and success were indicated 
regression equation values compared fol- 
lows: 


Case 6—Predicted—4 yr. 
Actual mark—7.70 

Case yr. mark—7.23. 
Actual mark—7.24 

Case yr. 
Actual mark—7.28 
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The following statements from the au- 
thor’s conclusions are most significant: 

“The criterion success used the 
study had changed because the trial 
predictors did not predict superintendents’ 
ratings, the original criterion 
There were great differences among the 
superintendents their ratings the grad- 
uates. 

correlation between the col- 
lege considered symptomatic success and 
what the superintendents considered suc- 
cessful teaching very low, 

“The acceptance college marks 
criterion success the predictive process 
places direct responsibility for good selec- 
tion applicants the use and type 
marking system adopted the faculty. 

basic problem this study was the 
selection variables that would predict 
success college entrance. The entrance 
requirements used the study correlated 
.65 with four years’ college marks. The 
problem improve the selective process 
that higher relationship will exist be- 
tween the predictive variables and the cri- 
terion success. The findings the study 
indicate that certain changes entrance 
requirements would improve the accuracy 
prediction. 

“The most predictive variables that are 
now used entrance requirements are 
written English (English usage), objective 
English, science, high school personality 
rating, history, high school standing, and 
mathematics. recommended that these 
variables retained entrance require- 
ments. 

“The least predictive variables the en- 
trance data are the oral English and fresh- 
man interview, the Elementary and Eng- 
lish Sections the Teachers College Per- 
sonnel Association Test, and the American 
Council Psychological Examination.” 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


Lake Harlan Hatcher. The 
American Lake Series, edited Milo 
Quaife. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 404 pp. $3.50. 

Recent books, The Long Ships Passing 
(Havighurst) and The Great Lakes 
(Hatcher) have told much the story 
the five great inland seas America. Each 
the individual lakes has now been de- 
scribed The American Lake Series 
edited Mr. Quaife the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library. 

The present and last the volumes 
native Ohio, now dean Ohio 
State University. The author several 
novels and The Buckeye Country, Dean 
Hatcher has good command the craft 
fashion. 

Solid fact here full measure. The 
colonial settlements, the early Indian Wars, 
the War 1812, and Civil War days are 
described manner which shows the 
historical significance the region sur- 
rounding the lake. Relationships with the 
Indians are carefully described. The natu- 
ral resources the region, coal, iron, lime 
and petroleum, give great importance 
the southern shore, and account for its 
leadership the manufacture products 
which require steel. Agricultural resources 
are less important. Miles peach trees, 
grape arbors well staple crops such 
corn, wheat, potatoes, oats and barley 
give solid background the cities, Fine 
wines and champagnes are products the 
western end the lake grape juice 
the eastern end. Millions pounds 
fish are caught annually, especially the 
island region near Sandusky Bay. Sail ships, 
sloops, brigs, schooners, freighters and tur- 
bine-driven passenger ships ply the turbu- 
lent waters Lake Erie. During World 
War warships were built the factories 
along the shores, 
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But beyond mere fact there romance 
abundance. There the romance 
the ships; Indian fighting; conquering 
pioneers; fishing craft; stormy seas; 
industrial progress. Behind the narra- 
tive there keen interpretation the 
causes and direction the development 
the region. The New England heritage, 
including the Western Reserve Con- 
necticut, forms the background for the tang 
and atmosphere found the towns and 
cities along the Southern shore. The Ger- 
man immigration resulted fine farms, 
wineries, substantial citizenry. 
The materials for the book are selected 
wisely and with good balance; the coverage 
the region ample; the scenes which are 
chosen are dramatic; the language clear 
and vigorous. The volume valuable 
addition the growing list books de- 
scriptive the rivers and lakes America 
time when renewed interest being 
taken the history America and 
knowledge our own country. This 
accurate and entertaining story interest 
Americans everywhere, but particular 
interest the residents the states and 
province the United States and Canada 
which border this great inland lake. 


LITERARY STUDY AND THE SCHOLARLY 
Hardin Craig. Univer- 
sity Washington Press. 150 pp. $2.25. 


This book power and vitality; 
its best moments, beauty, too. not 
for the ordinary reader, though can think 
real student, from the undergraduate 
the university scholar—indeed, 
thinking being—who would not, reading 
it, gain fresh insight into the nobility 
humanistic ideals and understanding 
renewing faith their validity for the 
business living. 

The opening three chapters borrow, 
moments, the diction and the imagery 
sociology, psychology, science, and the arts, 
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sometimes with uneasy effect. But the 
intent Professor Craig speaking 
becomes presently evident: seeking 
demonstrate his conviction that all depart- 
ments knowledge evidence the oneness 
truth. With unwarranted modesty, 
disclaims for his work 
significance whatever.” Actually his book 
the voice humanist’s philosophy, posi- 
tive, energetic, realistic, hopeful; challeng- 
ing one measure, performance, the 
capacities man, man’s mind,” 
says, “may chains, often is; but 
when free, honest, and bold, moves 
over the universe like the spirit God over 
the primordial waters.” Hence “enlighten- 
the chief hope the world.” 

This theme the core the first eight- 
chapter unit—the public lectures made pos- 
sible the Walker-Ames memorial gift 
the University Washington. The last 
two chapters are independent essays, each 
intensifying some aspect the first eight 
and each addressing itself special audi- 
ence. What Professor Craig establishes 
the function humanistic training 
democratic society. 

teacher for forty years, puts his 
finger squarely some the worst evils 
modern education: the inadequate de- 
mand schools make upon student’s time 
apathy, distrust the part many stu- 
dents; and the teacher’s consequent dis- 
couragement, even loss faith his pro- 
fession. Literary Study and the Scholarly 
Profession challenges each these condi- 
tions directly. 

Bacon the presiding genius the vol- 
ume, though each chapter opens with 
quotation from Bishop Butler; and Carlyle 
and the Bible notably influence sections. 
Professor Craig advocates: pursuit versa- 
tility and hence growth the end life; 
sagacious imagination, able reconstruct 
the life other eras; other words, 
universality knowledge invigorating 
the teacher win the student emula- 
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For the teacher who the key 
learning’s salvation; whose doctrine 
must “industry, sincerity, 
moral doctrine. The student’s 
life taxing, for truth must continually 
ascertained. Hence research, enquiry, must 
the essential tool for the student any 
age. 

The relation these remarks litera- 
ture lies Professor Craig’s conception 
literature broad record human 
action, observation, thought, and feeling— 
almost broad life itself. Because 
varied, have,” says, “recognized 
that makes extensive demands 
who presume interpret it.” enables 
one anticipate significance terms 
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the past and thus enriches the 

These essays ably unite the abstract and 
the concrete. They have something valu- 
able say every member school 
community, though they deal, naturally, 
with college and university problems—the 
realm Professor Craig’s 
ence. One the chief values this essay 
collection its revelation the writer: 
man whose frankness balanced hu- 
mility and kindliness, fairness and gener- 
osity; but marked, supremely, 
abounding love for and faith his pro- 
fession. 

CHRISTIAN 

Newcomb College 
Tulane University 


Nothing but the best, nothing but the richest and fullest experience 
possible good enough for Dewey. 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Stepping Stones America’s Greatness, 
volume poems Estelle Greathead, 
being well received. They have been 
written with the purpose honoring men 
and women who have helped build 
America. These persons laid “foundation 
stones etched with faith God and the 
fundamental belief liberty and justice.” 
These poems recognition, mostly son- 
nets, pay tribute such national figures 
George Washington, Alexander Hamilton, 
Edgar Allen Poe, Lewis and Clark, Daniel 
Boone, Clara Barton, Abraham Lincoln, 
Mary Lyon, Horace Mann, Emily Dickin- 
son, Walt Whitman, 
Andrew Carnegie, Mark Twain, Phillips 
Brooks, and Woodrow Wilson. series 
quatrains and other longer poems, which 
breathe the story and spirit America, 
complete this interesting volume. 

The 142 poems, published when the 
author was almost ninety years old, 
America not yet completed—an America 
the building—show not only her military 
and industrial strength, but the substructure 
truth and right thinking upon which the 
edifice greatness built. The volume 
priced $2.00 and published 
Dorrance and Company, Philadelphia. 

The Foreign Policy Association has re- 
cently published pamphlet, Only 
Understanding, William Carr 
their Headline Series. Mr. Carr chairman 
the Liaison Committee for International 
Education and chairman the Interna- 
tional Education Assembly. This 96-page 
publication sells for twenty-five cents and 
may secured from the Foreign Policy 
Association, East Street, New York 
16, New York. epitomizes what can 
done promote international understand- 
ing through education. 

the Cornell University Curriculum Series 


World History. The purpose the 
bulletins assist high school teachers 
who are trying present course World 
History which goes beyond the traditional 
course Western European history. Bulle- 
tins relating the Far East, Latin America, 
China and the British Commonwealth have 
been published and others are 
examination the bulletin China, issued 
recently, typical the publications the 
series. First, there an_ interpretative 
analysis covering more than fifty pages. 
selected, annotated bibliography includ- 
ing only books and pamphlets unusual 
merit which can purchased the United 
States contained within three pages. Study 
and discussion questions comprise seven 
pages, and there are twelve pages activi- 
ties for pupils. Finally, pronunciation 
table given for the twenty-eight Chinese 
provinces and for geographical 
graphical names. The pamphlet seventy- 
eight pages sells for cents, and may 
ordered from the Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, New York. This, well other 
publications the series, valuable aid 
for the teacher. 

Harry Greene, the State Univer- 
sity Iowa, and John Crawford, 
the University Maine, have issued 
extension and revision earlier pub- 
lication with the title, Work-book Edu- 
cational Measurements and Evaluation. 
has two purposes: provide the experi- 
enced teacher with practice many prob- 
lems drawn from schoolroom situations; 
and supplement the textbook lectures 
basic course educational measure- 
ments. Noteworthy are the wealth ma- 
terial for practice, the lucid explanations, 
the attention constructing new-type ex- 
aminations, and rating scale for estimating 
the value current available tests. the 
144 pages will found complete survey 
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the statistical materials needed most 
teachers and administrators with the ex- 
ception those doing research problems 
requiring advanced statistics. The price 
the manual $1.50. published 
Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York City. 

Opportunities for Higher Education 
New York State (Part Degree-Granting 
Institutions and Junior Colleges) and 
gration College Students and from 
New York State are two very useful mono- 
graphs issued the State Department 
Education New York. The first pre- 
pared for the use educational counselors 
and 112 pages gives full information 
about each degree-granting institution, in- 
cluding its enrolment, sponsorship, instruc- 
tional programs, entrance requirements, 
student personnel services, living accommo- 
dations, expenses, and scholarships. There 
are also tables which show composite pic- 
tures the items mentioned. addition 
there series maps which show the 
locations the institutions the State. 
The guide will useful counselors and 
students alike. The second monograph 
study which shows how New York’s ob- 
ligations its high school graduates are 
being met. these twenty-four pages 
descriptive matter and maps clear picture 
given which indicates that many more 
students leave New York secure their 
education other states than come from 
other states New York. 

The Seamless Robe, Sarah Cleghorn, 
contributor the EDUCATIONAL FoRUM 
for which one the chapters was writ- 
ten, refers the seamless robe Loving- 
kindness which the author the essence 
the world’s great religions, embracing 
and encompassing them all. the thirty- 
five chapters there are touches upon the 
needs children, old people, and one’s 
neighbors. Social work, vegetarianism, hunt- 
ing, vivisection, the sick pass review. 
The war, slums, social evils—all are seen 
areas for the application Loving- 
kindness human affairs. This plea for 
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kindness befitting the present time when 
cruel war, poverty, and disease afflict the 
human race. The volume published 
The Macmillan Company. has 162 
Its price $2.00. 

Nature and Art, volume poetry 
George Cox, illustrated with engrav- 
ings the author. The thirty-five poems 
and forty wood engravings the chair- 
man the art department the Univer- 
sity California make beautiful en- 
thralling book. The publishing house 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. The price $2.50. 

Four Studies Grammar 
from the Socio-Psychological Viewpoint 
the rather labored title forty-eight page 
publication Walter Vincent Kaulfers, 
the Foreign Language Department 
Leland Stanford University. The four 
essays discuss the teaching grammar 
through use rather than for reference; 
give hints for teaching English grammar 
the elementary grades and junior high 
schools; the teaching instrumental 
grammar for conversation, particularly with 
reference the foreign languages; and 
teaching grammar from the sociological 
The monograph was prepared for 
use the Stanford Workshops English 
and Foreign Language Teaching. costs 
$1.00. The Stanford Bookstore, Stanford 
University, California, distributes it. 

Disciples the Wise doctoral 
dissertation written Joseph Zeitlin 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Its sub-title, The Religious and Social 
Opinions American Rabbis, indicates its 
scope. his study the writer has investi- 
gated what American rabbis believe and 
preach with regard theology, problems 
Jewish adjustment, and reconstruction 
our social and economic life. this in- 
forming volume opinions are given for each 
three wings present-day Judaism: Re- 
form, Conservative, and Orthodox and 
trends contemporary Judaism 
shown. Background given regarding the 
personnel the Rabbinate, the audience 
the rabbis, the theological and philosophical 
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views which are held, and their attitude 
toward Zionism. The last half the book 
presents the positions the rabbis the 
three positions such 
lems and issues the social function 
religion; social reconstruction; economic 
reconstruction; labor relations; education; 
civil liberties; peace and 
sex and race relations; and business. Other 
questions such freedom the pulpit, the 
emphases preaching, and the consistency 
the responses are found the closing 
chapters. This comprehensive study the 
attitudes Jewish leaders sells for $3.00. 
may purchased from the Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. value 
religious and social workers and teachers 
the public schools. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


Public Education Alabama the re- 
port the Alabama Survey Commission, 
published The American Council 
Education, Washington, D.C., this 
covers all aspects the Alabama schools: 
elementary, secondary, college and univer- 
sity; white and Negro; public and 
recommended that there created 
single agency for the control all public 
education all levels. The study may 
obtained for $1.00. 

The American Book Company has pub- 
lished the Second Book Fundamentals 
Algebra $1.60. The author Joseph 
Nyberg, the Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago. The usual subjects second-year 
algebra are included, and series illus- 
trations make inviting. may used 
either for half-year’s full years course. 


(Continued from page 


Many have been wondering what type 
school would established con- 
quered countries such Italy and Ger- 
many after the war. part the answer 
contained the article, The Secondary 
School Liberated Italy, 
Howard Marraro, Associate Professor 
Italian Columbia University. 

Were American Negro dis- 
cusses problem vital America. 
Nettie Wyson, Southerner birth 
and rearing, who has lived the North 
some years. She free lance writer and 
editor. She was formerly teacher. 

June Hyer, Instructor the Uni- 
versity Texas, describes her conception 
ideal junior college Shangri-La, 
People’s College. For two years she held 
University Fellowship the University 
Texas. 

Compulsory Military Training 
Peace Time! This stirring question 


compulsory enlistment young men 
the armed forces vigorously opposed 
Louis Kattsoff, Associate Professor 
Philosophy, the University North Caro- 
lina. 

Poetry for this issue 
Heraldry, Mildred Ver Soy Harris, 
Verona, New Jersey; Bereft, 
Louise Mathers, the Office the 
Registrar, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Kindness, Lilla Rachel 
Palmer, Gainesville, Florida, free lance 
writer who was formerly teacher, so- 
cial worker, and proofreader; Autumn, 
Sarah Hammond Kelly, Berkeley, 
California; and Dorothy Lee Richardson, 
regular contributor who lives Rock- 
ville, Connecticut, who the author 
Between the Stretcher Bearers. 

group book reviews and brief com- 
ments books are contained the con- 


cluding pages. 
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The Educational Forum 


members Kappa Delta $1.50; 
non-members $2.00 year. Single 
copies are 75¢ each. Remittance should 


made the Recorder-Treasurer, 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Entered second class matter the post office Menasha, Wisconsin, under the Act 
March, 1879. Acceptance for mailing special rate postage provided for the act 
February 28, 1925, paragraph section 412, 


Foreword 


ATTEMPT has been made furnish com- 
plete directory officers both national and 
local. Chapters have been requested send their 
latest lists. most instances the officers whose 
names appear are from lists received very recently. 
time when personnel changes and readjust- 
ments are many, difficult for chapters keep 
all offices filled. complete list officers who are 
serving has not been received the General Of- 
fice recently, data are supplied from our earlier files. 
some chapters, names the president and coun- 
selor, the counselor only, are printed, the others 
having not yet been chosen, 

will great help the names newly- 
elected officers are furnished the General Office 
counselors promptly changes occur during the 
coming year. 
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ROSTER 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Executive First Vice-President: 


bama 


xecutive 
Second Vice-President 


Missouri 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 
Werret Wallace Charters, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity the State New York and Com- 
missioner Education (Retired), Albany, 
New York 

Charles Hubbard Judd, Professor Emeritus 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 
Bernard), Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont 

Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 

Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


Frank Washington Ballou, 
schools, Washington, D.C. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Los Angeles, California 

James Earl Russell, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation and Dean Emeritus, Teachers College, 


Superintendent 


KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


KATHERINE 
Vickery, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 


WRIGHT, Washington University, St. Louis, 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Executive Counselor: WM. MCKINLEY 
Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


School and Society Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23, New York 


Columbia University, New York, New York 

Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Education 
and Executive Head Department Psy- 
chology, Leland Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia 


ELECTED TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 
Paul Monroe, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Associations, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 

William Bagley, Editor, School and Society; 
Professor Emeritus Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 

Payson Smith, Acting Dean, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 
ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 

versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 1933 
James Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut; Educational 
Counselor, National Broadcasting Company 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 

Henry Holmes, Professor Education and 
Chairman the University Committee Edu- 
cational Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

Mary Woolley, President Emeritus, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 

Boyd Bode, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Visiting 
Professor The Moslem University, Cairo, 
Egypt 

Walter Damrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 

Frank Freeman, Dean School Education, 
University California, Berkeley, California. 


ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 23, 1937 
Charles Beard, Historian, New Milford, Con- 
necticut 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 
Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 
Patty Smith Hill, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Kandel, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York, and Editor the Educational Yearbook 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education and Director, Division Field 
Studies, Institute Educational Research, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1941 


Albert Cook, State Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 

William Neilson, President Emeritus Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 
James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
George Zook, President the American Coun- 
cil Education, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Stephen Duggan, Director the Institute 
International Education, New York, New York 

Frank Graham, President the University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Horne, Professor Emeritus Education, 
New York University, New York, New York 


ELECTED NEW YorK, NEW 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Circuit Court Appeals for the Sixth District 
(Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee), 
Cleveland, Ohio 

George Counts, Professor Education and Di- 
rector the Division Foundations Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

George Stoddard, President the University 
the State New York and Commissioner 
Education for the State New York, Al- 
bany, New York 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus the School 
Education, New York University, New York, 
New York 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Hyde Bailey, Professor Emeritus Horti- 
culture Cornell University, Director 
Bailey Hortorium, Ithaca, New York 

Edward Elliott, President Purdue Univer- 
sity, President the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Evenden, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman the 
Committee Teacher Education 
American Council Education, New York, 
New York 

Carl Seashore, Dean Emeritus the Graduate 
School the University The Gradu- 
ate College, The State University 
Iowa City, 
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Grace Abbott, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago. Elected 
February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 1939. 

Sir John Adams, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, University London, England. Elected 
February 25, 1926; deceased September 29, 
1934. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Illinois. 
Elected February 23, 1932; deceased May 21, 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, President the Uni- 
versity Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased April 19, 
1931 

Martha Berry, Director, Berry Schools, Mt. Ber- 
ry, Georgia. Elected February 25, 1941; de- 
ceased February 27, 1942. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, former Professor 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University; Editor, Science and other 
publications. Elected February 23, 1932; de- 
ceased January 20, 1944. 

Lotus Coffman, President the University 
Minnesota. Elected February 28, 1928; de- 
ceased September 22, 1938. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, Dean Emeritus 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, deceased September 14, 

1941. 


Alpha 


(March 1911) 

President: Thomas Benner, University 
Illinois, Urbana, 

Vice-president: Margaret Lewis, University 
Illinois, Urbana, 

Corresponding Secretary: Viola Dueringer, Uni- 
versity Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Recording Secretary: Margaret Still, Uni- 
versity Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Historian: Miles Hartley, University 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Treasurer: Adam Bennett, University Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Counselor: Edwin Reeder, University 

Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


addresses counselors are given, 


MEMBERS DECEASED 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS* 


Because the national emergency, limited number chapters have found impossible 
organize early usual and cannot furnish full roster officers. these cases, the names and 


John Huston Finley, Editor Emeritus. New York 
Times. Elected February 20, deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, Dean Emeritus Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25, 1926; deceased December 14, 

Jessup, President the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement Teaching and the 
Carnegie Corporation, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased July 1944. 

George Johnson, Head the Department Edu- 
cation, Catholic University America, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Elected February 24, 1942; de- 
ceased June 1944. 

Frederick Keppel, Educational Adviser and 
former President the Carnegie Corporation 
New York, New York, New York. Elected 
February 24, 1942; deceased September 
1943. 

William Lyon Phelps, Professor Emeritus Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 

David Eugene Smith, Professor Emeritus 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New Elected Febru- 
ary 25, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, President the Carnegie Foun- 

dation for the Advancement Teaching. 

Elected March 1927; deceased September 25, 


1933- 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
(March 30, 1912) 

President: Mary Louise Morrison, University 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Vice-president: Marjorie Baron, University 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Secretary: Kathryn Reed, University Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 

Treasurer: Marie Mehl, University Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 

Historian-Reporter: Marion Park, University 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Counselor: Marie Mehl, University Colorado, 


Boulder, Colorado 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
(April 23, 1915) 
President: Betty Bob Angerman, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Nancy Jean Roberts, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer: Charles Caldwell, Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter: Charles Caldwell, Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Frank Balyeat, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


Delta 


University Texas, Austin, Texas 


(May 30, 1916) 
Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
(February 23, 1917) 

President: Loie Ehlert, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Vice-president: Shirley Dickman, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, 

Corresponding Secretary: 
Drake University, Des Moines, 

Recording Secretary: Wanda Olson, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa 

Treasurer: Scott, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Counselor: Hutchinson, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Zeta 


University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917) 

President: Esther Schroeder, 590 Ludlow 
Avenue, Apt. Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Vice-president: Eleanor Knoechel, 3285 Renfro 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Helen Lanfried, 2368 
Ravine Street, Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Betty Cleary, 3401 Brook- 
line Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Treasurer: Natalie Evans, 5323 Grafton Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Recorder Historian: Marie Hunter, 316 Joselin 
Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Counselor: Campbell, 3360 Bishop 
Street, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


Eta 


Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


(June 11, 1919) 
Counselor: Ryder, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
(March 13, 1920) 
Counselor: Perry, Colorado State College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado 


Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College Emporia, Kansas 
(March 15, 1920) 

President: Duane Tuckery, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 

Vice-president: Edith McCready, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary Ellen Mcllrath, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas 

Recording Secretary: Patricia Gangwer, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Treasurer: Eleanor Randel, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Counselor: George Pflaum, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Sponsor: Schrammel, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas 


Kappa 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 
(August 1920) 

President: (To elected) 

Vice-president: Mary Rogan (Acting Presi- 
dent), 1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
27, New York 

Secretary: Theda Birnbaum, 139 West Street, 
New York, New York 

Treasurer: Charles Blake, 
White Plains, New York 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 525 West 120 
Street, New York 27, New York 

Student Council Representative: Margaret Shref- 
fler, Morningside Drive, New York 
New York 

Members-at-large Student Council: Alexander 
Antonowich, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, Valarie Hun, 1230 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, New York 


Minerva Place, 


Lambda 


Oklahoma and College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 
(April 16, 1921) 

President: Dean Conger, Oklahoma and 

College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Marcelyn Matthews, Oklahoma 

and College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Corresponding Secretary: Betty Jeanne Starr, 
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Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Recording Secretary: Doris Andrews, Oklahoma 
and College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Treasurer: Vera Jones, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Reporter: Chauncey, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Kathryn Long, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 


and College, Stillwater, 


Illinois 
(March 1922) 
President: Janet Louise Blundell, Fell Hall, 


Normal, 

Vice-president: Norma Joyce Whitver, 307 West 
Locust, Normal, Illinois 

Secretary: Sponsler, 507 Normal 
Avenue, Normal, Illinois 

Treasurer: Beverly Irene Pyle, 317 West Ash, 
Normal, Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Maxine Eleanor Sponsler, 
507 Normal Avenue, Normal, 

Counselor: Schroeder, Dean 
1004 Broadway, Normal, 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April 20, 1922) 

President: Joyce Schulhoff, Bishop Hall, Oxford, 
Ohio 

Vice-President: Eleanor Pence, South Hall, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Phyllis Groom, North Hall, 
Oxford, 

Corresponding Secretary: Peggy Bussong, North 
Hall, Oxford, Ohio 

Treasurer: Julia Driscoll, Bishop Hall, Oxford, 
Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Bescherner, North Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Counselor (on leave): Christofferson, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Counselor Annabell South 
Poplar Street, Oxford, Ohio 


University Alabama, University, Alabama 
(May 16, 1922) 

President: Jean Foerster, Box 1636, University, 
Alabama 

Vice-president: Margaret Julia Alley, Box 1644, 
University, Alabama 

Secretary: Jean Waite, Box 1448, University, 
Alabama 

Treasurer: Mrs. Pauline Foster, Box 2242, Uni- 
versity, 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Frances Bagwell, 
Route #4, Beech Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Counselor: 


Eva Wilson, Drawer University 
Alabama 


Omicron 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 


(June 1922) 
Counselor: (To selected) 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 


(June 20, 1922) 

President: Eunice Beauchamp, Goodison Hall, 
M.S.N.C. Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Vice-president: Patricia Siddall, Goodison Hall, 
M.S.N.C., Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Recording Secretary: Ruth Baumann, 415 Perrin 
Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Treasurer: Dorothy Demski, 
M.S.N.C. Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Corresponding Secretary: Virginia Smith, 712 
Washtenaw Avenue, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Counselor: Martha Best, 515 Fairview Circle, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Associate Counselor: Mr. Earl Studt, West 
Forest Avenue, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Rho 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
(October 28, 1922) 
President: Carleen Hendrickson, Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Vice-president: Emma McKemy, Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 
Secretary: Arlene Stucker, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Treasurer: Joan Turnbow, Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Emma Jean Wright, Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 
Counselor: Pauline Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 


Hall, 


Goodison 


Sigma 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
(January 11, 1932) 
Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
(February 24, 1923) 
President: Mary 711 South 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 


Florence 
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Vice-president: Bernadine Fleishman, 715 South 
Florence Street, Kirksville, Missouri 

Secretary: Mrs, Wilma Salter, 1800 North Green 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 

Counselor: Berenice Beggs, 211 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 


East Patterson 


Upsilon 


University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
(June 23, 1923) 

President: elected 

Vice-president: Mrs. Jean Pieper Tison, 1225-A 
West McCormick Street, Gainesville, Florida. 
Business Office, Room 207 Yonge, Bldg. 

Secretary: 1210 West 
McCormick Street, Gainesville, Florida. Busi- 
ness Office, 218 Bldg. 

Treasurer: Mr. 955 South 
Street, Gainesville, Business Office, 
Room 148, Yonge Bldg. 

Historian-Reporter: 
West Masonic Street, Gainesville, 
Business Office, Room 203-A, 
Bldg. 

Counselor: Mead, 225 College Court, 
Gainesville, Florida. Business Office, Room 330 
Yonge Bldg. 


Phi 
College, Huntington, 


(June 1923) 
President: Adelaide Meadar, 1715 Fifth Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Herman, 373 
Florida. 
Yonge 


Marshall West Virginia 


Vice-president: Eleanor Carson Porter, 
1351 Charleston Avenue, Huntington, West 
Virginia 


Second Vice-president: Mary June Rogers, 2912 
Merrill Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia 
Secretary: Margaret Witherspoon, Laidley Hall, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Marie White, 

Huntington, West Virginia 
Historian-Reporter: Margaret Nichols, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia 
Counselor: Harris, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia 


Chi 


Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
(June 14, 1923) 

President: Louise Roe, Western State College 
Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado 

Vice-president: Wm. Newsom, Western State 
College Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado 

Secretary: Frances Weber, Western State College 
Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado 

Treasurer: Herbert Dorricott, Western State Col- 
lege Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado 

Historian-Reporter: Helmecke, Western 
State College Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado 


Marshall College, 


Counselor: John Dynes, Western State College 

Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado 
Psi 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedaf Falls, 
(August 1923) 

President: Carol Sage, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Vice-president: Frederick, 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Lois Behner, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Treasurer: Elynor Gasser, State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Counselor: John Charles, State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, 


State 


Omega 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923) 

President: Eileen McDaniel, Co-Ed Hall, Athens, 
Ohio 

Vice-president: Martha Eckis, South College 
Street, Athens, Ohio, 

Recording Secretary: Nina Wymer, East Mul- 
berry Street, Athens, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Wanda Cole, 111 Lan- 
caster Street, Athens, Ohio 

Treasurer: Irma Voigt, Park Place, Athens, 
Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Minnie Waters, 
Washington Street, Athens, Ohio 

Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio 

Honorary Counselor: McCracken, Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan Delaware, Ohio 
(November 10, 1923) 

President: Mary Lou Wild, Ohio 
versity, Delaware, Ohio 

Vice-president: Gene Pierce, Stuyvesant Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Secretary: Helen Baldauf, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio 

Treasurer: Gwen Cusick, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 

Counselor: Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 

Social Chairman: Peggy Strauch, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 


Alpha Beta 
University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1924) 
President: Franks Thomas, Chi 
House, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


West 


Ohio 


Omega 
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Counselor: Helen Graham, University Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Alpha Gamma 


University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
(May 19, 1924) 

President: Louise Godbey, University Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Vice-president: Mrs. Jean Meador Brown, Uni- 
versity Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Secretary: Mrs. Queenie Grable, University 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Treasurer: Taylor, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Queenie Grable, Uni- 
versity Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Counselor: Mrs. May Duncan, University 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


Alpha Delta 


Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Florida 
(January 12, 1925) 

President: Edna Parker, School Education, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

Recording Secretary: Joan Shanor, P.O. Box 326, 
F.S.C.W., Tallahassee, Florida. 

Treasurer: Fannie Shaw, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Historian-Reporter: McCarter, P.O. 
Box 289, Tallahassee, Florida 

Counselor: Hinson, Director Graduate 
Division, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Corresponding Secretary: Gladys Young, P.O. 
Box 66, F.S.C.W., Tallahassee, Florida 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, 
(February 27, 1925) 
President: Mary Gross, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 
Vice-president: Sophie Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois 
Recerding Secretary: Beryl Dougherty, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois 
Treasurer: Joseph Van Dyke, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Counselor: (To selected) 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
(March 14, 1925) 

President: Ruth Elsenraat, Kansas State Teachers 

College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Treasurer: Odella Nation, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Historian-Reporter: Hattie Highfill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Counselor: Eulalia Roseberry, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
(April 17, 1925) 
President: Mrs. Ruth Evens Rempley, State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Vice-president: Katherine Denton, 
Street, Cape Missouri 
Secretary: Betty Dunn, 1041 North Frederick 
Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Treasurer-Recorder: Esther Knehans, State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Rita Margrabe, 1o1 Sunset 
Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Counselor: Krusé, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Alpha Theta 


University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
(April 24, 1925) 

President: Grace Walter, 231 Watson Street, 
Akron, Ohio 

Vice-president: Jeanette Marsh, 280 
nue, Akron, Ohio 

Secretary: Jean Stratton, R.R. Box 367, Ev- 
erett, Ohio 

Reporter: Mary Adams, 1624 Preston Avenue, 
Everett, Ohio 

Treasurer: Emily Gibson, 1100 Copley Road, 
Everett, Ohio 

Counselor: Kuhnes, 751 Mercer Avenue, 
Everett, Ohio 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas 
(January 23, 1926) 
Counselor: Newton, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
(February 12, 1926) 
President: Mary Jane Esche, Residence Hall, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Vice-president: Alice Swaim, Walden 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Secretary: Lois Reynolds, R.R. Box 441, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 


Treasurer: Ora Rumple, R.R. Robinwood, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Olson, Residence 
Hall, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Counselor: Inez Morris 1111 South 6th Street, 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
(May 22, 1926) 

President: Mary Kircher, 1439 Detroit Street, 
Denver Colorado 

Vice-president: Laura Fisher, 2816 Vine 
Street, Denver Colorado 

Second Vice-president: Emeline Avis, 2345 South 
Josephine Street, Denver 10, Colorado 

Recording Secretary: Annabelle Edwards, 1375 
South Columbine Street, Denver, Colorado 

Corresponding Secretary: Juanita Eller, 4916 
West 35th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 

Treasurer: Lloyd Corson, 2116 South University 
Boulevard, Denver, Colorado 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Mabry, 639 Cook 
Street, Denver, Colorado 

Counselor: Wilhelmina Hill, University Den- 
ver, Denver 10, Colorado 


Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
(May 25, 1926) 
President: Kilzer, Education Building, Uni- 
versity Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
Vice-president: Ruth Campbell, 1314 Ivinson 
Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Secretary: Velma Taylor, 168 North gth Street, 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Treasurer: Agnes Gunderson, 719 Grand Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Historian-Reporter: Beatrice Iverson, 320 South 
6th Street, Laramie, Wyoming 

Counselor: Alice Jennings, 1627 Rainbow 
Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
(May 28, 1926) 
President: Edith Lively, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 
Vice-president: Dorothy Fosen, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California 
Secretary: Neva Karls, Chico State College, Chico, 


California 

Treasurer: Alice Dow, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
Counselor: Philip Chico State College, 
Chico, California 


Alpha 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 
(April 22, 1927) 


Counselor: Genelle Caldwell, William and Mary 


College, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 


(May 12, 1927) 
Charter withdrawn. 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
(May 14, 1927) 
Counselor: Bess McCann, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Alumni Office, Nashville, 
Tennessee 


Alpha Rho 


University California, Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, California 
(May 20, 1927) 

President: Dorothy Dunn, 1725 Grand Avenue, 
Santa Barbara, California 

Vice-president: Beth Esker, 610 Maple Avenue, 
Santa Barbara, California 

Second Vice-president: Elaine Piper, 610 North 
Maple Avenue, Santa Barbara, California 

Secretary: Helen Blankenbaker, Hotel Upham, 
Santa Barbara, California 

Treasurer: Ray Puissegur, 817 Spring, Santa 
Barbara, California 

Historian-Reporter: Marge Higley, 1725 Grand 
Avenue, Santa Barbara, California 

Counselor: Mr. Irving Mather, 1040 North 
Milpas, Santa Barbara, California 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California 
(May 21, 1927) 

President: Cyrus Keller, 3621 Adams Avenue, 
San Diego California 

Vice-president: Margaret Laudan, 6038 Bradford 
Street, San Diego California 

Secretary: Helen Van Dusen, 263 Mt. Vernon 
Drive, Lemon Grove, California 

Treasurer: Ruth Stephens, 4340 35th Street, San 
Diego California 

Recorder: Florence Officer, Route No. Box 
190, San Diego 10, California 

Counselor: Katherine Corbett, San Diego State 

College, San Diego, California 


vy 
an 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
(May 27, 1927) 

President: Lucie Mae Oakes, College Station, 
Durham, North Carolina 

Vice-president: Emma Jean Pace, College Sta- 
tion, Durham, North Carolina 

Secretary: Naldi Poe, 1805 West Pettigrew Street, 
Durham, North Carolina 

Treasurer: Sara Jordan, College Station, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Ann Beggs, 
Station, Durham, North Carolina 

Counselor: John Carr, Jr., Box 274, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina 


College 


Alpha Upsilon 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
(July 21, 1927) 
Counselor: May Wilt, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Alpha Phi 


School Education, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
(January 17, 1928) 

President: Joyce Slaughter, Dormitory 
Auburn, Alabama 

Vice-president: Marie Strong, Dormitory III, 
Auburn, Alabama 

Secretary: Maxine Butler, 247 Thatch, 
Auburn, Alabama 

Treasurer: Williamson, 
Auburn, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Holloway, Dormi- 
tory II, A.P.I., Auburn, Alabama 


Counselor: Jerome Kuderna, A.P.I., Auburn, 
Alabama 


Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
(March 28, 1945) 
President: Patricia Pumphrey, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Vice-president: Helen Housman, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Secretary: Mabel Brumley, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Treasurer: Mary Katherine Hamilton, Madison 
College, Virginia 
Counselors: Walter Gifford and Clyde Shorts, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Madison College, 


Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
(February 11, 1928) 
President: Mrs. Libuse Ann Reed, Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio 


Counselor: Williams, 227 East Perry 
Street, Tiffin, Ohio 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
(February 15, 1928) 

President: Elizabeth Palmer, 2853 Northwest 
Ariel Terrace, Portland, Oregon 

Vice-president: Mrs. Virginia Robinson, 2127 
Monroe Street, Corvallis, Oregon 

Secretary: Jean Welborn, 1430 Southeast Madlen, 
Portland, Oregon 

Treasurer: Francelle Gwin, 314 North College 
Street, Newberg, Oregon 

Recorder: Dorothy Dodge, 519 King Street, 
Medford, Oregon 

Historian-Reporter: Norma Sims, 2633 Northeast 
Street, Portland, Oregon 

Counselor: Clinton, 2332 Monroe Street, 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
(February 21, 1928) 

President: June Storni, 152 South Street, 
San Jose, California 

Vice-president: Barbara Saxon, 917 Franquette, 
San Jose, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Ruth Peasky, 2810 East 
Street, Sacramento, California 

Recording Secretary: Kay Klotz, 726 South gth 
Street, San Jose, California 

Treasurer: Bett Danz, 1112 38th Street, Sacra- 
mento, California 

Reporter: Betty Regan, 160 North 24th Street, 
San Jose, California 

Counselor: Harry Jensen, 355 South 16th Street, 
San Jose, California 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire 
(February 23, 1928) 
President: Russell Hanson, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Vice-president: Rachel Wright, University 
New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Secretary: John Day, University New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Treasurer: Leavitt, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Counselor: Monroe Stowe, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 


Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1928) 
President: Evelyn Kuhns, Box 46, Fairbank 
Street, Fayette, Pennsylvania 


Vice-president: Betty Ann Sheriff, 807 Blair 
Street, Portage, Pennsylvania 

Corresponding Secretary: Eleanor Wilson, Lay- 
ton Street, Fayette, Pennsylvania 

Recording Secretary: Eleanor Jenkins, Acad- 
emy, Shinglehouse, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Lisa Polman, Lawton Street, Fay- 
ette, Pennsylvania 

Reporter: Eleanor Wilson, Layton Street, Fayette, 
Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Pearl Reed, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Duran, Oklahoma 
(May 14, 1928) 

President: Mrs. Blain, 1317 West Elm 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: McKinney, 521 
Fourth Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Corresponding Secretary: Maxine Ferguson, 1322 
North Fifth Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Recording Secretary: Sara Ellison, Third Street, 
Durant, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Haggard, 1312 North Sixth 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Reporter: Maxine Ferguson, 1322 North Sixth 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Fort, 1306 North Sixth Street, 
Durant, Oklahoma 


North 


Beta Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 
(May 21, 1928) 

President: Agnes Stokes, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Adams, State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Virginia 

Secretary: Katharine Prebble, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia 

Treasurer: Anna Lee Blanton, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia 

Counselor: Pauline Camper, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia 

‘ 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
(June 1928) 
President: Evelyn Thomas, Kappa Kappa Gam- 
House, Moscow, Idaho 
Vice-president: Patricia Kulzer, Kappa Alpha 
Theta House, Moscow, Idaho 
Secretary: Dorothy Dumaque, 
Moscow, Idaho 
Treasurer: Lois Deobald, Forney Hall, Moscow, 
Idaho 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Ruth Geddes Presnell, 
Alpha Chi Omega House, Moscow, Idaho 
Counselor: Wayne Smith, University 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 
(June 1928) 

President: Ruth Stegall, Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 

versity, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth 

North Broadway, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Lenna Smock, Oklahoma Baptist 

University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Beta Theta 


Oshkosh State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(January 26, 1929) 
President: Lavonne Pagel, Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Ruby Larson, Oshkosh 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Dorothy Weed, 633 10th Street, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Bertha Merker, Cherry 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Historian: Marian Hall, Elmwood Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Hulda Dilling, Windermere, R.R. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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State 


Beta Iota 
Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
(February 1929) 
McConnell, Spindler Hall, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Vice-president: Mary Ellen Dodd, Spindler Hall, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Secretary: Mrs. Margery Dawe Patenguth, Wal- 
wood Hall, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Treasurer: Doris Sprinkle, 1608 Lay Boule- 
vard, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter: 
Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, Western 
Michigan College Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


Davis 


Beta Kappa 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
(May 1929) 
Counselor: Richie, University Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 


Beta Lambda 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
(May 24, 1929) 
President: Anna Cobb Hall, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 
Vice-president: Annie Rives Dillard, 
College, Montevallo, Alabama 
Secretary: Ruth Golson, Alabama 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Alabama 


College, 
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Treasurer: Marjorie Raburn, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Historian: Sara Snuggs, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama 

Reporter: Jeanne Gibbons, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, College, 

Montevallo, Alabama 


Beta 


Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
(May 25, 1929) 

President: Ruth Comstock, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska 

Vice-president: Mary Hoskins, Peru State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 

Secretary: Una Mae Leech, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska 

Bernice Bletscher: Peru State Teachers College, 
Peru, Nebraska 

Counselor: Maxwell, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota 
(May 19, 1929) 
President: Hair, Black Hills Teachers Col- 
lege, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Vice-president: Freda Summers, Black 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Secretary: Winnie Thomas, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Treasurer: Bennett, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Counselor: Ida Henton, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
(May 20, 1929) 

President: Evelyn Box, Burleson Hall, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Beauchamp, 715 James 
Street, Waco, Texas 

Secretary: Sue Foote, Memorial Cottage, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas 

Treasurer: Dr. Lorena Stretch, School Edu- 
cation, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Counselor: Goetting, School Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 


Beta Omicron 


Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(April 17, 1930) 
President: Ruth Bartelt, 4826 West Wells Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Carolyn Jean Starr, 1028 West 
Vine Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Secretary: Willowene Alofs, 3028 North Oak- 
land Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Janet Pearce, 1555 South 77th Street, 
West Allis 14, Wisconsin 

Reporter: Willowene Alofs, 3028 North Oak 


land Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
Counselor: John Lazenby, 3544 North Fred- 
erick Avenue, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


Beta 


School Education, New York University, 
New York, New York 
(May 24, 1930) 

President: Top Fetters, Boulder Place, 
Yonkers, New York 

Vice-president: Laura Harney, North Ninth 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth Earle, 459 
Devon Street, Arlington, New Jersey 

Corresponding Secretary: Dwight Daugherty, 
Forest Street, Montclair, New Jersey 

Treasurer: John Winfield Tietz, Apt. 1623, Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, Fifth Avenue Street, 
New York, New York 

Historian: Anita Niebanck, Gautier Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Reporter: Eva Glassford, 906 Summit Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Counselor: Charles Skinner, Press Building, 
New York University, New York New York 


Beta Rho 


Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1930) 
President: Edward Degville, R.D. Wells- 
boro, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Patricia James, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Janice Madigan, Mansfield, Penn- 
sylvania 
Treasurer: Russel Camp, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Marjory Ann Eick, 
Hillsgrove, Florida 
Counselor: Margaret O’Brien, Clinton Street, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
(May 28, 1930) 


Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


Beta Tau 


Crosse State Teachers College, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
June 1930) 
President: Randi Brye, 912 West Avenue South, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Gloria Lancaster, 1550 Crosse 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 


Secretary: Laverna Halberg, 1719 Johnson Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Jean Bakkom, 223 North Twentieth 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 


Historian-Reporter: Carol Austin, 1505 Vine 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Walters, 215 North 


Twenty-fourth Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 


Beta Upsilon 
Washington University, St. Louis Missouri 
(June 1930) 
President: William Morgan, Jr., Principia 
Lower School, Page Belt, St. Louis, Missouri 
Vice-president: Inez Allender, 5879 Plymouth 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
Secretary: Reader, 717 Lilac Avenue, 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
Treasurer: Stephen Gribble, Greeley Ave- 
nue, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: 
Meramec Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
Counselor: Frank Wright, 707 North Forest 
Avenue, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
(December 16, 1930) 

President: Barbara Crumpler, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona 

Vice-president: Patricia Hiscock, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona 

Secretary: Grace Smyers, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona 

Treasurer: Dorothy Jernigan, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Allen, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona 

Counselor: Payne, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona 

Corresponding Secretary: Lucille 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
(December 17, 1930) 
Counselor: Mildred Kiefer, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, 
(January 1931) 
President: Luella Day, 1074 Tenth Street, 
Charleston, Illinois 
Vice-president: Melvina Refine, 1024 Sixth 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Secretary: Mary Searby, 956 Sixth Street, 
Charleston, 


3633 


Treasurer: Joan Coon, 1061 Seventh Street, 
Charleston, Illinois 
Counselor: 859 Eleventh 


Street, Charleston, Illinois 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
(January 13, 1931) 

President: Patricia Barr, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Vice-president: Beryl Nuzum, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Secretary: Martha Traugh, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Frank White, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Cook, Fairmont 
State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Counselor: George Hunt, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
(February 1931) 

President: Elisabeth Covey, Radford College, 
Box 224A, Radford, Virginia 

Vice-president: Lanora Geissler, Radford College, 
Box Radford, Virginia 

Secretary: Bobby Bond, Dobbins Apts., Radford, 
Virginia 

Ethel Roberts, Box 607, Radford, 
Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Marie Lester, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffet, Dean Women, 
Radford College, Radford, Virginia 


Gamma Beta 


Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
(February 21, 1931) 
President: Eileen Falvey, 413 East Front Street, 
Berwick, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Mary Schroeder, 252 Wilkes- 
Barre Street, Easton, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Jean Dickinson, 
Plume, Pennsylvania 
Recording Secretary: Athamantia Communtzis, 
403 Lightstreet Road, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 


vania 

Treasurer: Kathleen Hess, Box 191, Dalton, 
Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, 206 


Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


Gamma Gamma 
Moorhead State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
(May 1931) 
President: Beverly Hicks, Moorhead State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
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Vice-president: Alice Corneliussen, Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Secretary: Marie Sorknes, Moorhead State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Treasurer: Marie Sorknes, Moorhead 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Historian-Reporter: Solem (Resigned—on 
leave absence) One will elected October 
Counselor: Arnold Christensen, Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minne- 
sota 


State 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
(May 1931) 
(Inactive) 


Gamma Epsilon 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 
President: Evelyn Dickes, Chapin Hall, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Jean Chalifaux, Hillside Ave- 
nue, Caldwell, New Jersey 
Secretary: Lillian Chupak, East 6th Street, 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Treasurer: Jane Wydeman, Chapin Hall, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Historian-Reporter: Anne Rapicano, Fairview 
Avenue, West Orange, New Jersey 
Counselor: Sperle, Walnut 
Crescent, Montclair, New Jersey 


Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 

President: Jennie Moldock, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton New Jersey 

Vice-president: Mary MacMichael, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton New Jersey 

Secretary: Monica Bera, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton New Jersey 

Treasurer: Agnes Jeannette, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Jeanette Sutton, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton New Jersey 

Counselor: Rachel Jarrold, State Teachers 
College, Trenton New Jersey 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
(May 26, 1931) 

President: Kenneth Kostenbader, New Mexico 
State Teachers College, Silver City, New 
Mexico 

Vice-president: Ruth Myra, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


Secretary: Dorothy Carroll, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 
Treasurer: Elizabeth Bigbee, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 
Historian-Reporter: Bertha Bosley, New Mexico 
State Teachers College, Silver City, New 

Mexico 
Counselor: James, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
(May 28, 1931) 

President: Patricia Bechtol, Frank Elliott Bal! 
Hall, Muncie, Indiana 

Vice-president: Rebecca Walters, Lucina Hall, 
Muncie, Indiana 

Secretary: Virginia Touby, Lucina Hall, Muncie, 
Indiana 

Treasurer: Theodore Shane, 310 Rector Apart- 
ments, Muncie, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Swartz, R.R. Mun- 
cie, Indiana 

Counselor: Jeep, Ball State Teachers Col- 
legs, Muncie, Indiana 


Gamma Iota 


College the City New York, New York 
(May 29, 1931) 

President: Howard Bloomfield, College the 
City New York, Convent Avenue and 139th 
Street, New York, New York 

Vice-president: Gladys Erenreich, College the 
City New York, Convent Avenue and 139th 
Street, New York, New York 

Secretary: Lillian Harris, College the City 
New York, Convent Avenue and 139th 
Street, New York, New York 

Treasurer: Donald Bleznick, College the City 
New York, Convent Avenue and 139th 
Street, New York, New York 

Counselor: Egbert Turner, College the 
City New York, Convent Avenue and 139th 
Street, New York, New York 


Gamma Kappa 


University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(May 30, 1931) 
Counselor: Fellows, University Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, 1517 South Theresa, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1931) 
President: Dorothy Spoenemann, 2336" Mont- 
gomery St., St. Louis Missouri 
Vice-president: Marigrace Krieger, 5324* Ban- 
croft, St. Louis, Missouri 


Recording Secretary: Evelyn Wulfers, 1924 Mal- 
linckrodt, St. Louis, Missouri 

Taylor Avenue, St. Louis 15, Missouri 

Corresponding Secretary: Shirley Lyon, 
Halliday Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri 

Counselor: Gertrude Bishop, 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 


Gamma 


Buffalo State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New York 
(June 1931) 
President: Lois Corretore, Bentham Parkway, 
Snyder 21, New York 
Vice-president: Gioia Ottaviano, Tudor Place, 
Buffalo New York 
Secretary: Betty Mower, 1094 Colvin Boulevard, 
Kenmore 17, New York 
Treasurer: Ruth Youngwirth, Duerstein Ave- 
nue, Buffalo 10, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Laurel Uphill, 188 Clare- 
mont Avenue, Buffalo 13, New York 
Counselor: Pugsley, 666 Auburn Avenue, 
Buffalo New York 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(June 1931) 

President: Searle Charles, 527 North Exeter 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Vice-president: Rosemary Haviland, Southport, 
Indiana 

Corresponding Secretary: Phyllis Prentice, 
North Jefferson Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Recording Secretary: Mary Watkins, 528 South 
Webster Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Treasurer: Virginia 4340 North 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Counselor: (To selected) 


Gamma 


East Stroudsburg State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
(October 17, 1931) 

President: Rosina Patterson, 116 Prospect Street, 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Leni Eisemann, North Green 
Street, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Nora Hinaman, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
vania 
Recording Secretary: Bette Wood, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Ruth Gingrich, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Ruth Draper, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Gamma Omicron 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 
(February 15, 1932) 
President: Virginia Graham, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine 
Corresponding Secretary: Roger Luce, Univer- 
sity Maine, Orono, Maine 
Recording Secretary: Roger Luce, University 
Maine, Orono, Maine 
Treasurer: Roger Luce, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine 
Counselor: Payson Smith, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
(April 23, 1932) 

President: Shirley Hammond, 828 Fifth Avenue 
South, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Vice-president: Echo Anderson 
South, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Secretary: Mary Stark, Shoemaker Hall, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Margaret Nash, Shoemaker Hall, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

Historian-Reporter: James Comer, 713 First Ave- 
nue South, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Counselor: Herbert Clugston, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Gamma Rho 
University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
(May 26, 1932) 
President: Jeanette Evans, 1656 North Holyoke 
Avenue, Wichita Kansas 
Vice-president: Robert Peters, 1725 Fairmount 
Avenue, Wichita Kansas 
Recording Secretary: Agnes Friebus, 1337 Fair- 
mount Avenue, Wichita Kansas 
Corresponding Secretary: Reba Holloway,. 201 
South Sycamore Avenue, Wichita, Kansas 
Treasurer: Read, 425 North Erie Ave- 
nue, Wichita, Kansas 
Historian-Reporter: Reba Holloway, 201 South 
Sycamore Avenue, Wichita, Kansas 
Counselor: Leslie Sipple, 3223 East First, 
Wichita Kansas 


Avenue 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, 
California 
(January 13, 1934) 

President: Charlotte Milling, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 

Vice-president: Miriam Zaun, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 

Secretary: Shirley Bleile, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 

Treasurer: Virginialee Bush, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 
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Historian-Reporter: Jane Phares, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California 

Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 


Gamma Tau 


State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 
(February 10, 1934) 

Winona, Minnesota 

Vice-president: Marie Jederman, 123 West 
Sarnia Street, Winona, Minnesota 

Winona, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Katharine Grimm, 
Winona, Minnesota 

Historian-Reporter: Carrol Wald, Morey 
Hall, Winona, Minnesota 

Counselor: Floretta Murray, State Teachers 
College, Winona, Minnesota 


Gamma Upsilon 
Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana 
(May 10, 1934) 
President: Gertrude Cieutat, 348 Mehle Avenue, 
Arabi, Louisiana 
Vice-president: Louis Roy, 825 North Hopey 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Secretary: Elaine Settoan, 2133 Evangeline 
Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Treasurer: Rosemary Elliott, Sample Street, 
Mansfield, Louisiana 
Reporter: Marian Shaw, 4310 South Prieur 
Street, New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
Counselor: Irving Foote, Louisiana State 
University, University, Louisiana 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College Louisiana, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
(May 11, 1934) 
President: Allie Lee Aycock, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Vice-president: Mary Bess Prestridge, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Secretary: Juanita Boudreaux, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Treasurer: Pat Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Recorder-Historian: 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Counselor: Clio Allen, Northwestern State Col- 
lege Louisiana, Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Gamma Chi 


Worcester State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
(March 1935) 
Counselor: Edmund Osborne, Worcester State 
Teachers College, Worcester Massachusetts 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
(April 13, 1935) 

President: Dorothy Phillips, Eighth 
Sanger, California 

Vice-president: Marjorie Jean Alves, 1468 Farris 
Avenue, Fresno, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Siletha Tibben 
2828 Thomas Avenue, Fresno, California 

Recording Secretary: Elda Ruth Ensz, 1468 
Mar Avenue, Fresno, California 

Treasurer: John Harton, Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 

Historian: Elaine Hanson, 1468 Del Mar Avenue 
Fresno, California 

Reporter: Jean Hamilton, 2728 Madison Ave- 
nue, Fresno, California 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno California 


’ 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
(April 29, 1935) 

President: Clara Kessler, Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Edna Jones, Central State Col- 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Juanita Lee, Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Nadine Campsey, Central State Col- 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
(May 1935) 

President: Mrs. Wilhelmenia Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky 

Vice-president: Not filled present. 

Secretary: Searcy, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 

Treasurer: Searcy, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 

Counselor: Mattox, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


Delta Beta 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(May 15, 1935) 
President: Lorayne Shumway, 128 North Free- 
dom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 
Vice-president: Effie Riley, Engleman Hall, 
Kent, Ohio 
Secretary: Grace McClary, 543 Rockwell, Kent, 
Ohio 
Treasurer: Grace McClary 
Historian-Reporter: Betty Wilson, Engleman 
Hall, Kent, Ohio 


Counselor: Heer, 312 South Willow Street, 
Kent, Ohio 


Delta Gamma 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
(May 24, 1935) 
President: Janet Rhodes Koch, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
Secretary: Jean Hawley Yoak, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Cloyd Armbrister, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia 
Historian-Reporter: 
College, Athens, West Virginia 
Counselor: Pearle Fankhauser, Concord Col- 
lege, Athens, West Virginia 


Delta Delta 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
(May 25, 1935) 

President: Aleph Obernathy, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Raines, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Secretary: Ruth Sullivan, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Treasurer: Mary Ann James, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Historian-Reporter: Betty 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Counselor: Willis Magginis, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Concord 


Winthrop 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Kalb, Illinois 
(May 29, 1935) 

President: Shirley Newquist, 
Northern State Teachers College, 
Kalb, Illinois 

Vice-president: 

Secretary: Gloria Williams, Home Management 
House, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb, 

Treasurer: Leatrice Banks, 202 Lincoln High- 
way, Kalb, 

Historian-Reporter: Elaine Swanson, Williston 
Hall, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalb, Illinois 

Counselor: Ethel Woolhiser, 593 Normal Road, 
Kalb, Illinois 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
(June 1935) 
President: Helen Rogers, 310 Center Street, 
Hancock, Michigan 


Malta, 


Vice-president: LaVerne Trevarrow, 115 East 
Crescent Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Secretary: Marjorie Irwin, 324 South Pine Street, 
Ishpeming, Michigan 

Treasurer: Brown, Box 379, Ontonagon, 
Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth West, 137 West Ridge 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Counselor: Gilbert Brown, Northern Michigan 
College Education, Marquette, Michigan 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
(January 11, 1936) 

President: Ina Beck, Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Ruth Genuit, Northwestern State 
College, Alva, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Esther Huckaby, Northwestern State 
College, Alva, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Mrs. Opal Nighswonger, North- 
western State College, Alva, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Miss Hula Grosbeck, North- 
western State College, Alva, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Carter, Northwestern 
College, Alva, Oklahoma 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 
(May 1936) 
President: Anita Glyn McAdams, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Vice-president: Ann Bower, Elliott Hall, Hunts- 
ville, Texas 

Secretary: Mary Lowry, Belvin Hall, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Treasurer: Alton Griffin, Sam Houston State 
Teachers Huntsville, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Alton Griffin, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


State 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
(May 1936) 
President: Marvelle McMillan, 303 Cherry St., 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Acting Vice-president: Patty Bee Bartel, Evan- 
geline Hall, Lafayette, Louisiana 
Secretary: Mona Foster 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Treasurer Hulda Erath, 232 Gen. Gardiner Ave- 
nue, Lafayette, Louisiana 
Historian-Reporter: George Barth, 
Station, Lafayette, Louisiana 
Counselor: Hollis Long, Box 156 S.L.I. Sta- 
tion, Lafayette, Louisiana 


Hall, 


Box 62, 
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East College Avenue, Lafayette, Louisiana 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
(May 16, 1936) 
Counselor: Obed Williamson, Eastern Washing- 
ton College Education, Cheney, Washington 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
(June 13, 1936) 

President: Helen Fishbein, 1533 Upsher Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Frances George, 3825 Thirteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Ray Easterday, 
1744 Kenyon Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Recording Secretary: Helen Daz, 2000 Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Jean Betz, 234 Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: Anna Halberg, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, 


Delta 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 1937) 
President: Barbara Miller, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Harriet Sarver, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Jane Sheppard, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: McMichael, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Harriet Sarver, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Eva Goodenough, 407 Waugh Ave., 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Delta 


Whitewater State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
(January 22, 1938) 
President: Betty Gluch, 804 Main Street, White- 
water, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Gertrude Helms, 101 Fremont 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Marian Benson, 804 Main Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Mattie Stephenson, 804 Main Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Reporter: Marian Benson, 804 Main Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Cannon, Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Assistant Counselor: Mrs. Ruth Girard, 500 


Delta 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(January 28, 1938) 

President: Maynard Hall, 841 Floral Avenue, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Mrs. Faye Kemp, 686 Central 
Avenue, Rahway, New Jersey 

Secretary: Bess Richey, Locust Avenue, 
Carteret, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Edna Wood, 494 Church Street, Long 
Branch, New Jersey 

Counselor: Partch, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
(February 19, 1938) 
Counselor: Harold Quigley, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Washington 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1938) 
President: Gloria Young, H.S.T.C., Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 
Vice-president: Frederick Harwood, 
H.S.T.C., Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Mrs. McDowell Turner, 
H.S.T.C., Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
H.S.T.C., Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Historian-Reporter: H.S.T.C., 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Counselor: Flora Myers Gillentine, H.S.T.C., 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Delta Rho 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 
(February 19, 1938) 
President: Mary Todd, 119 Stuyvesant Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Marian Cowlson, Franklin 
Terrace, Irvington, New Jersey 
Corresponding Secretary: Lorrain MacLean, 347 
South Clinton Street, East Orange, New Jersey 
Recording Secretary: Marjory Norton, 300 
Goldsmith Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 
Treasurer: Ruth Schneider, Hedin Terrace, 
Newark, New Jersey 
Counselor: Martha Downs, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey 


P 
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Delta Sigma 


Lock Haven State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
(May 12, 1938) 
President: Hope McCartney, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Greene Hetrick, 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Elizabeth Clarke, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Mary Johnson Tate, State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Martha Badick, State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938) 

President: Lillian Martin, R.F.D. #3, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Weisenfluh, Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Penn- 
sylvania 


Delta Upsilon 


State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 
(June 11, 1938) 

President: June Egan, State Teachers College, 
Jersey City N.J. 

Vice-president: Margaret Jamieson, State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City New Jersey 

Secretary: Leatrice Knohl, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City New Jersey 

Corresponding Secretary: Margaret Roll, State 
Teachers College, Jersey City New Jersey 

Treasurer: Serafina Fiore, State Teachers College, 
Jersey City New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Job, State Teachers 
College, Jersey City New Jersey 

Counselor: Edna Lamson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Delta Phi 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 


(May 13, 1939) 
President: Lucile Pope, 146 West Liberty Street, 
Wooster, Ohio 
Vice-president: Janet Hartsel, Bettsville, 
Secretary: Eloise Dibert, Ohio City, Ohio 
Treasurer: Sarajane Conway, 
Road, Youngstown Ohio 
Historian-Reporter Anna Rose Darr, 4328 East- 
way, Toledo 12, Ohio 
Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 
nue, Bowling Green, Ohio 


116 Troupe Ave- 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, Illinois 
(May 20, 1939) 
President: Mary Mann, Southern Normal 
University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Vice-president: Attie Belle Adams, Southern 
Normal University, Carbondale, 


Secretary: Mar Schwegman, Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois 


Treasurer: Dolores Jones, Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale, Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Vivian Lupardus, Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 

Counselor: Douglas Lawson, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, 


Delta Psi 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
(May 27, 1939) 
President: Miss Jean Marie Davis, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia 


Vice-president: Mrs. Ann Began, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Margaret Roulette, 


Sharpsburg, Maryland 
Counselor: Ash, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia 


Delta Omega 


Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 
(May 31, 1931) 
Counselor: Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
(February 17, 1940) 

President: Mrs. Barry Radebaugh, 2827 Hemlock 
Avenue, Baltimore 14, Maryland 

Vice-president: Beatrice Conley, 239 St. Helena 
Avenue, Dundalk 22, Maryland 

Corresponding Secretary: Barbara Haile, York 
Road, Cockeysville, Maryland 

Historian-Recorder: Alice Ziefle, 3206 West 
Rogers Avenue, Baltimore 15, Maryland 

Treasurer: Heighe Hill, Lida Lee Tall School, 
State Teachers College, Towson. Baltimore 
Maryland 

Counselor: Mary Grogan, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson, Maryland 


Epsilon Beta 


The Tulane University Louisiana, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
(February 21, 1940) 
Inactive 
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Epsilon 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
(May 24, 1940) 
Counselor: Peel, Florida Southern College, 
Gainesville, Florida 


Epsilon Delta 


State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
(May 24, 1941) 

President: Mary West Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Doris Wright, Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania 

Secretary: Emogene Sutherland, State Teachers 
College, California, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Margaret Evans, High Street, Fayette 
City, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Elaine Furnier, Box 
Allenport, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Ruth Dorsey, State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 25, 1941) 
President: Louise Singley, 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Elaine Arnold, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Thomas Schade, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Arms, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Earl Wright 
military leave) 
Acting Counselor: Erma Rolar, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1941) 

President: Grace Trimmer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Lorraine Nippert, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Kathleen Crouthamel, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Esther Stolz, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Leda Reiff, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Paul Knedler, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
(June 18, 1941) 

President: Mary Keeler Union, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan 

Vice-president: Dorothy Sharrard, Sloon Hall, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Corresponding Secretary: Norvall Bovee, Keeler 
Union, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Alta Webster, 1026 South 
Main Street, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Treasurer: Barbara Swindler, 1007 South College 
Street, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Counselor: Elma Lighter, Central Michigan Col- 
lege Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Kentucky 
(May 1942) 

President: Joyce Wolfford, College 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ruby Kinder, College Sta- 
tion, Morehead, Kentucky 

Helen Elam, (not college 
this fall.) 

Counselor: Pennebaker, College Station, 
Morehead, Kentucky 


Epsilon Iota 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
(May 14, 1942) 
President: Mildred Downton, 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Vice-president: Edith Matthews, 103 Middleboro 
Road, West Wareham, Massachusetts 
Secretary: Sinforosa Acebo, Grossman Street, 
Quincy, Massachusetts 
Treasurer: Constance Macomber, 187 County 
Street, Taunton, Massachusetts 
Historian-Recorder: Shirley Parry, Woodard 
Avenue, Brockton, Massachusetts 
Counselor: Paul Huffington, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


Epsilon Kappa 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
(May 23, 1942) 
President: Eleanor Rost, 107 East Willow Street, 
Lansing, Michigan 
Vice-President: Mildred Pickett, 535 West Grand 
River Avenue, East Lansing, Michigan 
Secretary: Joyce Howlett, 139 Bailey Street, East 
Lansing, Michigan 
Treasurer: Lois Banzet, 619 Charles Street, East 
Lansing, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Marshall, 916 West 
Grand River Avenue, East Lansing, Michigan 
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Counselor: Martha Addy, 244 West Grand River, 
East Lansing, Michigan, Education Office, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan 


Epsilon Lambda 


Texas College Mines and Metallurgy, 
Paso, Texas 
(May 1942) 
President: Margaret Boylan, Texas College 
Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, Texas 
Vice-president: Barbara Adams (Mrs.), Texas 
College Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, 
Texas 
Secretary: Mary Alice Jones (Mrs.), Texas Col- 
lege Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, Texas 
Treasurer: Dorothy Hahn, Texas College 
Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, Texas 
Historian-Reporter: Barbara Adams (Mrs.), 
Texas College Mines and Metallurgy, 
Paso, Texas 
Counselor: Floyd Farquear, Texas College 
Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, Texas 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 
(April 12, 1943) 

President: Angelina Marcon, Teachers College 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 

Vice-president: Marion Elizabeth Steuck, Teach- 
ers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 

Secretary: Phyllis Goranson, Teachers College 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Marjorie Jacobson, Teachers College 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 

Recorder-Historian: Ann Cashman, Teachers Col- 
lege Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 

Counselor: (To selected) 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut 
(April 13, 1943) 

President: Marie Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut 
Vice-president: Elizabeth Barber, Willimantic 
State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecti- 

cut 

Secretary: Rita Kearns, Willimantic State Teach- 
ers College, Willimantic, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Kathryne Grady, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut 

Historian-Reporter: Patterson, Willi- 
mantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut 

Counselor: Anne Oates, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut 


Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 

President: Mrs. Ruth Anderson Plump, Bethle- 
hem, Connecticut 

Vice-president: Lorraine Singewald, 118 Gregory 
Avenue, East Norwalk, Connecticut 

Secretary: Ruth Carlson, Bridgewater, Connecti- 
cut 

Treasurer: Jean Conn, Edlie Avenue, East 
Norwalk, Connecticut 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Carlson, Bridgewater, 
Connecticut 

Counselor: Cora Russell, Jefferson Avenue, 
Danbury, Connecticut 


Epsilon Omicron 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(May 22, 1943) 

President: Doris Jean McClellan, Route 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Mrs. 
Galloway Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Betty Jane Larson, 432 Lincoln 
Avenue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Alberta Carlson, 303 Babcock Street, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: 
Graham Avenue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, 520 Chippewa 
Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
(November 12, 1943) 

Counselor: Leonard Morrison, Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
(May 25, 1945) 

President: Patricia Donavan, Brook Street, 
Central Falls, Rhode Island 

Vice-president: Mary Walsh, Pavilion 
Avenue, Rumford, Rhode Island 

Secretary: Elizabeth Doyle, 198 Althea 
Street, Providence Rhode Island 

Treasurer: Theresa Kavanagh, Stansbury 
Street, Providence Rhode Island 

Historian-Reporter: Beth Cashman, 
Sprague Avenue, Riverside, Rhode Island 

Counselor: Frederick Donavan, Vice-President, 
Rhode Island College Education, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 
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Epsilon Sigma 

State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
(May 31, 1944) 

President: Florence Gerrish, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York 

Vice-president: Betty Barton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York 

Corresponding Secretary: Alice 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 

Recording Secretary: Marguerite Crawford, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 

Treasurer: Evelyn McNitt, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York 

Counselor: William Bruce, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York 


Epsilon Tau 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
(May 31, 1944) 
President: Irene Wright, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo, New York 
Vice-president: Jean Vogel, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo, New York 
Secretary: Catherine Daley, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 
Treasurer: Helane Tornow, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Doris Harper, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 
Counselor: Gerrard Megathlin, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


Epsilon Upsilon 
Potsdam State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York 
(June 1944) 
President: Marion Parker, Pierrepont, Pots- 
dam, New York 
Vice-president: Evelyn Rezen, Bay Street, 
Potsdam, New York 
Secretary: Constance Sessions, Chestnut Street, 
Potsdam New York 
Treasurer: Ruth Williams, Bay Street, Pots- 
dam, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Frances Rosekrans, Main 
Street, Potsdam, New York 
Counselor: Roger Dunn, Pierrepont, 
Potsdam, New York 


Epsilon Phi 


State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
(December 1944) 
President: Mary Bett Campbell, State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
Vice-president: Wayne Finley, State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
Corresponding Secretary: Gladys Hand, State 
Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
Recording Secretary: Ruth Upton, State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville, Alabama 


Treasurer: Nan Davis, State Teachers 
Jacksonville, Alabama 

Counselor: Allison, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Alabama 


Epsilon Chi 


State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
(April 20, 1945) 

President: Elsa Putman, State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York 

Shirley Young, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York 

Secretary: Carol Conway, State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York 

Treasurer: Nevart Bogoshian, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Marguerite Pedrone, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York 

Counselor: Minnie Pearl Carr, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York 


Epsilon Psi 
Florence State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama 
(April 21, 1945) 

President: Martha Jane Box, 726 North Main, 
Tuscombia, Alabama 

Vice-president: Helen Mattox, College Station, 
Florence, Alabama 

Secretary: Betty Ruth Falkner, College Station, 
Florence, Alabama 

Treasurer: Catherine Barker, College Station, 
Florence, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Tidwell, College 
Station, Florence, Alabama 

Counselor: Eula Egan, College 
Florence, Alabama 


Epsilon Omega 


Oswego State Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York 
(May 26, 1945) 
President: Margaret Reynolds, Oswego 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
Vice-president: Ursula Oswego State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
Secretary: Jean Fanning, Oswego, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, New York 
Treasurer: Shirley Remington, Oswego State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Bevra Pease, Oswego State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
Counselor: Harold Alford, Oswego State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York 


Zeta Alpha 


State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 
(May 31, 1945) 
President: Joyce Frerichs, 181 Hamilton 
Avenue, Glen Rock, New Jersey 


Vice-president: Alice Mae Schofield, 642 Lincoln 
Avenue, Pompton Lakes, New Jersey 

Wyckoff Avenue, Wyckoff, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Emilie Schwehm, 318 


Jacksonville Alumni 


Jacksonville, Florida 
(January 1934) 
President: Elizabeth Larsen, 3082 Broadway 
Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida 
Vice-president: Mabel Glover, 1313 Landon 
Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida 
Sydney Street, Jacksonville, Florida 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Grace Stickley, Route 
#1, Box 388, Jacksonville, Florida 
Treasurer: Mrs. McGill, 1045 East Thir- 
teenth Street, Jacksonville, Florida 
Historian: Mrs. Ardelle Davis, 2051 Post 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida 
Counselor: Ballard Simmons, University 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
(May 1936) 
President: Polly Harrison, Washington 
Avenue, Fort Worth Texas 
Vice-president: Nina Hurley, 212 West 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Three reports higher education the British Colonies were pub- 


Avenue, Edgewater, New Jersey 


Historian-Reporter: Betty Thompson, 124 


Gould Avenue, Paterson New Jersey 


Counselor: Louise Alteneder, State Teachers 


College, Paterson New Jersey 


way, Fort Worth, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Parker, 
4418 Pershing, Fort Worth, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Creola Searcy, 2300 Harri- 
son, Fort Worth, Texas 

Counselor: (To elected) 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
(February 14, 1941) 

President: Grace Perkins, 738 Courtlandt 
Street, Houston Texas 

Vice-president: Mrs, Mildred Mead, 1803 West 
Main Street, Houston Texas 

Secretary: Mrs. Drew Allen, University 
Houston, 3801 St. Bernard Street, Houston, 
Texas 

Treasurer: Fouke, University 
Houston, 3801 St. Bernard Street, Houston, 
Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Walker, 1306 
South Shepherd, Houston Texas 

Counselor: Evelyn Thompson, University 
Houston, 3801 St. Bernard Street, Houston, 
Texas 


lished July. The West Indies Committee recommends the creation 
university college Jamaica the first stage development 
fully constituted University the West Indies. 

The Elliott Commission proposes that each the three major West 
African dependencies should ultimately have its own university and for 
the present would establish new university college Ibadan 


Nigeria. 


The Asquith Commission endorses proposal promote Makerere 
College full status the University East Africa and the creation 
University Malaya basis the two existing Singapore in- 


capital outlay more than £3,000,000 and recurring cost 


least £380,000 indicated, 
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Fripay, April 20, 1945, Epsilon 

Chi Chapter was installed the State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 
Dean McCracken, Executive Presi- 
dent was the installing officer. Thirty-one 
students and two faculty members were 
initiated. Miss Minnie Pearl Carr was 
elected Counselor. Other chapter officers 
are: President, Lillian Stafford; 
President, Virginia Russell; Secretary, Elsa 
Putman; Shirley Young; 
Historian-Recorder, 
There was excellent address Dr. Mc- 
Cracken and the chapter gives every 
promise successful future. 

April 21, 1945, Epsilon Psi Chapter was 
installed the State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama, Dr. Katherine 
Vickery, Executive First Vice-President. 
The installation services were held the 
Student Activity hut, which was beautifully 
decorated with iris. After the installation 
the group went Hotel Negley where 
lovely dinner, arranged the chapter, was 
served. Dr. Vickery spoke the chapter 
the history and policies Kappa Delta Pi. 
Officers the chapter were elected fol- 
lows: President, Leone 
President, Leoma Winberg; 
Mrs. Jill Schierer; Treasurer, Catherine 
Baker; Historian-Reporter, Elaine Web- 
ster; and Counselor, Dr. Simmons. 

May the Executive Counselor, 
Wm. McKinley Robinson was the install- 
ing officer Epsilon Omega Chapter 
Oswego State Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York. Thirty students and two fac- 
ulty members were initiated the Hotel 
Pontiac. Two honor societies, Sigma 
Rho and Sheldon Forum merged form 
the new chapter. the formal banquet, 
following the initiation, Dorothy Em- 
manuel was toastmistress. Speakers were 


Professor Harold Alford, President 


Four New Chapters Installed 


Ralph Swetman, Miss Marion Mahar 
(an initiate) and Dr. Robinson. The 
cers the chapter elected were follows: 
President, 
President, Ursula O’Leary; Secretary, Jean 
Fanning; Treasurer, Carrol Hitchcock; 
Recorder, Etta Ayer; Historian, Bevra 
Pease; Counselor, Professor Harold 
Alford. summary the address given 
President Swetman appears elsewhere 
this issue. 

account the installation Zeta 
Alpha Chapter Miss Carol Le- 
Beau, Secretary, follows: 

“On Thursday evening, May 31, 1945, 
Zeta Alpha Chapter was installed Pater- 
son State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey. The initiation the charter mem- 
bers and installation the chapter were 
held the Alexander Hamilton Hotel 
Paterson, followed formal dinner 
the beautiful mirror room the hotel. 
walls, violet and 
lavender delphinium and violet and jade 
green candles made appropriate setting 
for long remembered The 
chapter was fortunate having Dr. Wm. 
Chandler Bagley, Laureate Counselor, and 
Dr. Williams, National Recorder- 
Treasurer, guests the evening. Dr. 
Louise Alteneder and Miss Marguerite 
Tiffany the College Faculty assisted 
the initiation ceremonies. Mr. Robert 
Williams, adviser the student council, 
was present the dinner. 

“The charter members include the fol- 
lowing: seniors—Anne Bigg, Alice 
Bogert, Ruth Engelken, Joyce 
Frerichs, Carol LeBeau, Eugenia 
Muller, Alice Mae Schofield, Emilie 
Schwehm, Dorothea Van Duzer, Gene- 
vieve Via Cava, Eleanor Wiegand; 
Murphy, Betty Thompson, Dr. Clair 
Wightman, president the college, was 


rose 


ur 


initiated honorary member, and Miss 
active member. 

“Officers were elected and installed 
Dr. Bagley follows: president, Joyce 
Fredrichs, vice-president, Alice Mae Scho- 
field, secretary, Carol LeBeau, treas- 
urer, Emilie Schwehm, historian, Betty 
counselor Dr. Alteneder, 

“At the conclusion the dinner Dr. 
Wightman gave brief congratulatory 
message the group and stated his pleasure 
the fact that Paterson State Teachers 
College has become institutional chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi, Honor Society 
Education. 

“Dr. Bagley addressed the chapter giv- 
ing interesting biographical sketch his 
educational experiences and his former con- 
nection with the city Paterson. After 
receiving his doctorate Dr. Bagley had 
come Paterson for 
examination. Unfortunately, Paterson did 
not acquire the professional services this 
educator Dr. Bagley accepted position 
midwestern city. Dr. Bagley then 
spoke the origin Kappa Delta Pi, 
explaining the purposes the Society, and 
challenging and inspiring Zeta Alpha 
Chapter maintain the high ideals this 
Honor Society Education.” 

The impressive occasion was concluded 
with the singing the National Anthem. 


personally happy have been asked 
become member, Thereby hangs 
least minor tale. Back the period 
1905-1911 there was awakening 
leadership the profession education 
the colleges and universities. Please note 
that have said colleges and universities. 
take pride the fact that leadership the 


Welcome Kappa Delta 
Oswego 


Remarks President Ralph Swetman 
the Installation Epsilon 
Omega Chapter 


This installation great event the 
history the college. are very proud 
and happy that Kappa Delta accepted 
the petition Sigma Rho and Sheldon 
Forum become local chapter the 
national organization. Our men and our 
women are looking forward with the keen- 
est anticipation becoming members 
organization like Kappa Delta with 
its traditions, its amazing present success, 
and its future even greater promise. 

the other hand, President this 
college, feel that these young people are 
also bringing something 
Kappa Delta Pi. Oswego too has traditions, 
started under the leadership founder, 
Dr. Edward Austin Sheldon, Dr. Sheldon 
and his associates emphasized the pioneering 
attitude thinking, the utmost preparation, 
cosmopolitanism, the spirit service, com- 
plete allegiance the ideal that one the 
highest purposes life learning—con- 
tinuous learning with boundaries. 

We, this generation, are very humble 
the presence the traditions Kappa 
Delta Pi, and the traditions our founder, 
Dr. Sheldon. are looking this society 
source inspiration and strength 
leading higher levels achievement. 


normal schools started earlier period. 
Honor societies for men the field edu- 
cation were developed Indiana and Co- 
After much correspondence they 
joined become professional 
fraternity education, There was, also, 
the same time, very prominent education 
club the University The two 
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societies Indiana and Columbia had con- 
siderable correspondence with the Illinois 
Education Club regarding their joining this 
same organization. There arose one great 
obstacle the negotiations, the two 
groups Indiana and Columbia were com- 
posed men only. The Education Club 
had both men and women and, 
forever the credit the men 
Illinois, they refused desert the women. 
one organization became professional 
fraternity for men, with chapters In- 
diana and Columbia, while the University 
started Kappa Delta Pi, national 
honor society education for men and 
women. 

Both organizations have had 
mendous success with large numbers 
chapters the leading 
tions the United had the privi- 
lege joining the Beta Chapter Phi 
Delta Kappa Columbia 1916, approxi- 
mately thirty years ago. Now, course, 
shall not say anything against own 
organization Phi Delta 
did that, you would lose respect for 
and would lost respect for myself, but 
very happy have had this invitation 
and accept with great pleasure membership 
the organization that recognizes both 
men and women. privilege join 
organization which has the following 
statement its constitution: ““The Educa- 
tion Club was based high standards 
scholarship among men and women alike, 
faculty supervision and participation, and 
the broad principle democracy with- 
out any racial, religious, other restric- 
tions not affecting the individual’s standing 
educator.” 

Kappa Delta founded the rock 
recognition human brotherhood and 
not the sands prejudice. 

are complimented have William 
McKinley outstanding educa- 
tional leader and may use expression 
from the late Dr. Cubberley, man who 


has been “wheel horse” education, 
May mention bit history again? 
have spent considerable time 
reading five hundred page volume con- 
cerning the history Kappa Delta 
1936. Three the most active founders 
the society were Dr. Colvin, 
William Changler Bagley, and Dr. Tru- 
note the associations have had Os- 
wego with these three founders. Many 
our faculty, countless numbers admin- 
istrators through the country, have been 
influenced Colvin’s psychology. Dr. 
Bagley was member our faculty 
Oswego the position Director 
Training. had the pleasure writing 
doctor’s dissertation (it was distinctive— 
different) with Truman Kelley. Only 
two people ever read and and 
only one person understood 
the society for the use the initiating com- 
mittee when they try bedevil neophytes 
the time initiation. wish that you 
could have known Dr. Kelley and have the 
same picture him that have when 
was student back the University 
1911, and Chairman that 
Education Club “this has been 
successful group composed men and 
women. are going are, and 
form our own organization rather than 
change our rules men only order 


said 


join this other organization.” 

Tonight the women are the trustees 
this tradition until our men return from 
the armed forces. 

Kappa Delta great force help 
break our provincialism. One the dangers 
for individuals everywhere the world 
that becoming too much interested 
our immediate environment, 
and not knowing enough about mankind 
general. true that America 
through our free press, the movies and our 
excellent transportation, have less 
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this provincialism than most other coun- 
However, need still more these 
broadening influences such Kappa Delta 
will bring us. Most have been 
brought one community, educated 
not far from home, and have later 
obtained position nearby. Kappa Delta 
educational magazine, convo- 
cations delegates, stimuli each other. 
This chapter Kappa Delta can be- 
come one the most important influences 
sure, have regular controls, but they are 
concerned with minimum standards. 
have Department Education regulations 
but they too are concerned largely with 
average standards. Oswego State 
College not satisfied with minimums nor 
The faculty and administration 
not have laissez faire philosophy. 
want spend our energies moving 
some definite direction. Where shall 
for our inspiration? What 


people? students the college. The 
lowest 25%? No. The middle 50%? 
some extent, but for our greatest inspiration 
the upper quartile. Your ideas, 
your capacity for work, your spirit serv- 
ice, your initiative will become ever more 
important influencing the policy the 
college. 

conclusion—we are very happy and 
grateful have chapter Kappa Delta 
Sheldon traditions bring this organiza- 
tion. are proud the fundamental 
principles the organization that there 
shall equal for men and 
women and that there shall prejudice 
any kind the organization. Our faculty 
members will look Kappa Delta 
great and powerful influence guiding and 
developing our achievement ever higher 


Beta Gamma Chapter Establishes 
Semester Scholarships 


Gamma chapter, awarded each 
semester has been announced, with the fol- 
conditions: 

The scholarship will awarded 
sophomore. The amount has not been set, 
but will vary according the budget the 
chapter each year. Formal presentation 
the scholarship will made convocation 
December and April each year. 

order choose the person whom 
the scholarship will awarded, the presi- 
dent Kappa Delta will appoint 


nominating committee three members. 
The committee will present the names 
the four whom they consider most eligible 
for the award the chapter, which will 
vote the names presented. 

Qualifications are follows: 2.5 aver- 
age, serious intention becoming 
teacher, and active participation extra- 
curricular activities. There will dis- 
tinction between day and boarding students, 
between departments, between students 
either accelerated standard 
grams. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


Orders 
blanks must ap- 
proved chapter 
officer and the Re- 
corder Treasurer 
the Society. 


ders should made 
payable Burr, 
terson and Auld Com. 
pany, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 


Size Size Size Size 
No. No.! No.2 No.3 
Guard Pins 
SMALL MEDIUM SIZE 


Single Double 
Letter Letter 
3.50 


Close Set Pearl 7.00 
Crown Set 10.00 


ADDITIONAL FOR WHITE 


COAT ARMS GUARDS 
Miniature, Yellow Gold $2. 
Scarf Size, Yellow Gold 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal 
jewelry twenty per cent. addition use 
occupation tax charged some states 
dicated: Alabama, 2%; Colorado, 
North 2%; Ohio, 3%; South Dakota, 
2%: Utah, Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes 
from time time, officers should make 
check taxes their own states determine 


the amount payment. 


Charm 
Badge with rin 
| | 


